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SELECTED TALES. 


THE FATE OF WINTEMOYEH: 


THE LEGEND OF ROBINSON’S FOLLY. 


Ir is well known, that, although the French, on their first 
landing in Canada, waged many and bloody wars with the In- 
dians, yet it was not long ere a feeling of kindness took the 
place of hostility. There is something in the character of 
Frenchmen, which peculiarly fits them tor friendly intercourse 
with foreign nations. This feature has been ot especial ad- 
vantage to them in their communications with the Indians. 
The Franeh traders penetrate every part of the Indian coun- | 
try, they live with the aborigines, adopt many of their customs, 
quarrel with none of their prejudices, find no fault with their | 
Wialucrs; in fact, they are willing to become, for the time of | 
their sojourn in the woods, Indians in every thing. 

From the universal prevalence of friendly feeling towards | 
the French, it resulted, of course, that when Canada was in- | 
vaded vy the English, the red men took an active part in the | 
war, as the zealous, and very often efficient, allies of France. 

When the war was ended, and Canada yielded to the Eng- | 
lish, the feeling of enmity was not svon extinguished in the | 
breasts of the Indian tribes. ‘The new comers were every 
where received, if not with open hostility, with lowering dis- 
content or hollow protessions of friendship. 

These feelings were, no doubt, fomented by the French tra- 
ders who resided in the Indian country. Having enjoved for 
a long time a monopoly of the very lucrative fur trade, they 
were naturally unwilling to resign even a share of it to their 
hereditary enemies, now presenting themselves in the still more 
invidious character of conquerors. That they did absolutely | 
intend to bring about open war has never been fully proved; | 
but that they were anxious the display of hostile feeling, on | 
the part of the Indians, should be sufficient to deter any Eng- | 
lish traders from penetrating their country, is past all doubt. 

Hootilities did, however, result; and unde: Pontiac, the war | 
was prosecuted for years with the avowed intent of driving | 
the Sagaunash out of .the country. Mackina fell into his 
hands, and Detroit was only saved by the treachery of one of | 
the Uttowa women, who informed Major Gladson, the com- 
mandant, of the plot by which Pontiac meditated to gain pos- 
session of the fort. 

Of the war of Pontiac, how boldly he prosecuted it, how he 
was at every step hindered by the stupidity or betrayed by the 
treachery of his associates, till he finally fell a victim to the 
jealous fury of a nameless wanderer, we do not now need to 
speak, Our business is with one of the subordinate characters 
in the great drama. 

Peezhicki, or Le Bauf, as the Canadians called him, was 
chief of the St. Mary’s band of the Chippewas, the children 
of Tarhe, the Crane, which was theirtotem. He joined heart 
and hand inthe schemes of Pontiac, was foremost in the as- 
saultof Mackina, and assisted at the seige of Detroit. When, | 
however, Pontiac was compelled to retire, the Buffalo returned, 
with the few warriors that remained of his band, to his home | 

by the falls of St. Marie. 

Peace soon prevailed throughout the Indian country, and | 
many of the chiefs became attached tothe English. Peezhic-| 
ki was not of thenumber. He had loved Pontiac, he had hated 
the Sagaunash; and as he had been, so he was, the deadly foe | 
of these white men. | 

Years rolled on. 


| 
| 
| 





destroy each other. 


destroyer, the small pox. The band of Peezhicki, which had 
increased to forty lodges, was nearly cut off; his three sons, his 
wife, and one daughter, all fell its victims; and in the lodge of 
the Buffalo, Wintemoyeh, his youngest daughter, only remain- 
ed. Onherhe centered all his hopes and lavished all his atfec- 
tion; and his sole remaining cares were to prevent the small 
remnant of his band from associating with the hated Sagau- 
nash, and provide a suitable match for his beloved daughter. 

In the hope of escaping the dreadful malady, he removed 
his band from St. Marie to asmall island fifteen miles distant, 
atthe entrance of the Great lake, called Isle des Iroquois. He 
had been there but a short time, when his heart was made glad 
by a message from Waab-ojeeg, the White Fisher, the son of 
Morgozid, the great Mudjekiwis or head chief of the Chippe- 
ry who ruled the Rein-Deer band at Chegoimegon, now call- 
: La Pointe, the place of the ancient council fire of the na- 
— The messenger of the great Waab-ojeeg came not empty 
os “! a a a for the Buffalo and his war- 

—turs, 8, and Skins, a peace pipe superbly orna- 
mented with feathers and porcupine work’ 5 aan of buffalo 
skin, and many other valuable gifts. He brought, too, wam- 


The war with the Americans broke out, | 
but Peezhicki took no part in it; he hated all white men but| 
the French, the friends of Pontiac; and he rejoiced in the hope | 
that the English, and their children, the Americans, would | 


pum, to speak his friendship, and among the rest an ancient 


| belt which Mongozid had received many years before from the 


father of Peezhicki. This was shown, that the friendship of 
their fathers might not be forgotten. 

When the messenger had presented his gifts, and been re- 
quested to make known the thoughts of the White Fisher, he 
said, that Waab-ojeeg had grieved with his brother at the loss 
of somany of his young men; that he now sent this messen- 
ger toask that the daughter of Peezhicki might be given in 
marriage to Aissibun or the Racoon, the cousin of Waab-ojceg, 
and one of the bravest of his warriors. This proposal could 
not but be agreeable to Peezhicki, and as soon as propriety 
would admit, he sent an acceptance of the offer of Waab- 
ojeeg, and charged the messenger, in delivering it, to make 
such presents as should convince the chief that his triend was 
not insensible to his kindness. Blankets of the finest quality 
—zgreen, scarlet, and white—two rifles, and such other articles 
as his vicinity to the trading post enabled him to procure, and 
which would be most acceptable at a point so distant as Che- 
goimegon. 

It was not till after the departure of this messenger that 
Peezhicki thought it necessary to communicate to Wintemo- 


| yeh the tidings in which she was so deeply concerned. When 


he did so, all his sense of his own dignity and importance | 
could not conceal, even from the inexperienced eye of his 
daughter, that the Buffalo was greatly elated at the proposed 
match. ‘The strong conviction that such an alliance must, of 
course, be as acceptable to his daughter as to himself, prevent- 
ed Peezhicki from reading, in the eloquent looks of Wintemo- 
yeh, her disgust at the proposal. 

The Indian customs, of which Peezhicki obliged all his 





tribe to be very strict observers, would not allow that a young 
girl on such an occasion should express openly any feeling ot 
preference or aversion. Wintemoyeh of course said nothing, 
and her feelings remained unknown to her father. She re- 
membered to have heard Ayahwindib, her aunt, speak of the 
Racoon; true he was a brave, had taken many scalps from the 
Sioux, the hereditary enemies of the Chippewas, and from the 
Foxes, the foes of Waab-ojeeg; but Aissibun was a giant in 
size, hideously ugly, and nearly as old as her father. Above 
all, the Chippewa maiden remembered that Aissibun had al- 
ready two wives of his own age; so that, should she be united 
with him, she must always have a mistress, and probably not a 
very kind one, in her husband’s lodge. Such were the objec- 
tions to an union with the friend of Waab-ojeeg, which Win- 
temoyeh acknowledged to herself; but in her secret soul there 
lurked another, which was of more power than all the rest be- 
side. 

She had seen a young white warrivr; and his noble form, 
his fine expressive face, his soft and flattering words, had won 
for him an interest in her heart, of the strength of which she 
was herself still unconscious. Had Wintemoyeh been told 
that she loved the white man, the destroyer of her race, the 
detested enemies of her father, she would have scorned the 
word. Yetit was true. Months had passed since their first 
accidental meeting; yet that one, that short interview, was 
scarcely ever absent from her thoughts. It was soon after 
their removal to the island that Wintemoyeh one day passed 
over, in her light canoe, to the Canadian shore; she landed, 
and rambled about the woods. Suddenly her quick ear caught 
the sound of martial music, and through a long vista of trees 
she saw the glitter of arms and of scarlet dresses; and she 
knew that the Englishmen were there. 

Wintemoyeh had rarely seen an Englishman, and never an 
English soldier; her father’s detestation of the whole race was 
so strong, that he kept his children perfectly secluded, and no 
white man but the French trader ever entered his lodge. Was 
it very extraordinary that she should seek, now that accident 


| had brought her so near their tents, to catch a glance at these | 
The war of the revolution had just terminated, when, in the | 
spring of 1783, the Indian country was ravaged by that fell | 


warriors of whom she had heard so much? Creeping cau- 
tiously and slowly through the woods, she gained at last a 
small elevation whence she could command a perfect view of 
the camp in the open valley below. T'wo tents were pitched, 
and around them lounged several officers and soldiers, chat- 
ting over the adventures of the morning’s hunt, or laying new 
plans for the sport of to-morrow. 

Wintemoyeh gazed upon the novel and beautiful sight with 
girlish pleasure, when suddenly a crackling among the branch- 
es behind her gave warning of approaching footsteps, and ere 
she could do more than rise from her recumbent posture, a 
white warrior stood before her. 

The Chippewa maid gazed like one entranced on the gallant 
figure; his noble mein, his glittering arms, his brilliant scarlet 
dress. The soldier, too, was evidently struck with the beauty 
of the young savage; perhaps the admiration which beamed 
in her sparkling eye and flushed her dusky cheek, gave her 
added charms. He soon approached, and uttered a few bro- 
ken and imperfect phrases in her own language. She was too 
much confused to reply, or even fully to understand his mean- 
ing; but the low music of his voice fell upon her heart like 
honey to the lip. She could not fly, still less could she utter 
the words of anger, defiance, and scorn, which she well knew 











| Peezhicki would wish and expect his daughter to return to 
| words of peace coming from the treacherous white man. No: 
, she listened with a charmed ear; and when the sweet melody 
|of that voice was hushed, tne daughter of the war chief of 
| St. Marie replied in a few not unfriendly words. 
tobinson, for that was the white man’s name, soon disco- 
vered to whom he was speaking; and communicated, in return, 
| his own name, and his rank as governor of Mackina. 

Professions of love, such as manin every clime and in every 
age has poisoned woman’s ear withal and turned her brain, 
were added; and they parted not till he had placed on the fin- 
ger of Wintemoyeh a sparkling gem, the pledge of his loye, 
}and of the truth of those promises by which he bound himself 
| svon to return, and demand, even from Peezhicki, the English- 

man’s enemy, his daughter asa bride. With such pledges, 
|rashly made on one hand and scarcely understood on the other, 
| they parted. 

Months had now passed away; the green lcaves of the ma- 

ple assumed their red autumnal hue, and the appointed time 
tor the return of the white warrior drew near. Wintemoyeh 
knew not whether she most desired or dreaded his coming; so 
strongly did old habitual practices contend with new and ve- 
hement feelings that had sprung up in her heart. 

In the mean time the messenger who had been sent to 
Waab-ojeeg returned, and informed Peezhicki that the White 
Fisher, Aissibun, and many more of the warriors from Che- 
goimegon, were on their way to Isle des Iroquois to visit him, 
and celebrate the nuptual feast of his daughter. 

Wintemoyeh was not present when this message wa deliv- 
ered, but she soon heard though she scarcely heeded its im- 
port. Ayahwindib had that very day given her a love-token 
from Robinson, and a message entreating her to meet him at 
midnight at Gros Cap, the scene of their former interview. 
The fears which might have prevented a daughter of the white 
man from keeping such a tryste were unknown to the Chip- 
pewa girl. Butshe thought of her father, his kindness, his 
care, his love; should she visit his enemy? Then she thought 
of that enemy, so mild, so gentle, so different from the cruel, 
the exacting Sagaunash which had been described to her; then 
the idea of Aissibun crossed her mind, the giant, the hideous, 
the old—of his wives, and she the third, the lowest in rank— 
it was enough; she resolved to go—to see that white man, to 
hear the music of his voice, to gladden her heart by the sound 
of his protestations of love and admiration. 

At their midnight interview the Chippewa maiden commu- 
nicated to her lover the new difficulties which beset her; he 
urged her to escape from them all, by flying with him to dis- 
tant Mackina. But against this the gentle, and yet dutiful 
heart of Wintemoyeh revolted. She could not leave her father; 
she could not desert him in his old age to live with his hated 
enemy. The utmost influence of Robinson could no further 
prevail than to extort from her a promise to meet him again in 
afew days. Then they parted, Wintemoyeh returned to her 
lodge and Robiason to >t. Marie. 

Next day her father requested Wintemoyeh to cross to Gros 
Cap, and catch a few trout, which abounded there. She pre- 
pared her small canoe, and left the island. In going to the 
fishing ground, she paused for a long time opposite the landing 
where she had met Robinson; she recalled his every word and 
look; and drank, from the cup of memory, deep, poisonous 
draughts of love. At last she was about to,tear herself away, 
when, looking across to the opposite shore, she saw six large 
canoes emerge from behind Point lroquois, and bear for the 
‘island. Just as they rounded the point, the canoes ranged in 
| line, and the warriors gave aloud shout; not the cheerful hur- 
ra with which the returning white man hails his home, but a 
rapid succession of screams or yells, which to a stranger’s ear 
| might seem to express either rage or sorrow, joy or despair. 
Wintemoyeh, however, understood every modulation of these 
jsounds. She knew that it was the band of Waab-ojeeg, who 
thus expressed their joy at the completion of their voyage, and 
the near prospect of the union of the bravest of their warriors 
with the fairest maiden among the children of Tarhe, the. 
daughter of Peezhicki, the great chief, the friend of Pontiac. 

Wintemoyeh watched the canoes tll they approached the 
landing-place near her father’s lodge. She saw the chiefs land, 
and advance in proud array to greet Peezhicki, who stood in 
front of his lodge, surrounded by the few warriors who yet 
remained of his once powerful band. She could not hear their 
greetings, but had no doubt they were cordial and sincere. 

Willingly would Wiutemoyeh have delayed her own return, 
but she feared to excite suspicion in her father’s mind by her 
too long absence at such atime. She hurried back, not to the 
landing-place, but to a distant cave, whence she could return 
to her lodge as if from a stroll round the island. 

She was soon summoned to assist in preparing the splendid 
feast with which her father had resolved to welcome his friend 
Waab-ojeeg. Indian ideas of decorum would not admit of 
her being presented to, or in any way noticed by, the warriors; 
but as she placed a dish on the mat before the White Fisher, 
she did not fail to cast an eager glance at the features of the 
warrior who sat by his side, and whom she rightly supposed 
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was the far-famed Racoon. One look was sufficient to assure | 
her that all, and more than all, she had heard from Ayahwin- 
dib of his ugliness was true. 

Aissibun was about six feet six, and, for an Indian, remark- 
ably stout. His low wide forehead was wrinkled with the| 
furrows of age, but age had taken nothing from the savage 
fierceness of his eye or the terror of his scowling brow. A’ 
huge scar occupied the whole of one cheek, the mark of a 
blow received many years before, irom the tomahawk of a 
warrior among the Foxes. The face was painted of one glow- 
ing fiery red, only around the eyes a wide streak of white gave 
a tenfold power to their glaring ferocity. On either side of 
his face his hair hung in long Teak masses; on his head he} 
wore a sort of coronet of feathers, of all colors and sizes. | 
Around his neck, suspended by a string of wampum, hung a| 

old medal, which he had received in his early youth from | 
asec, when he accompanied Mongozid, the father of Wa- | 
ab-ojeeg, to Quebec, to assist the French against their ene- 
mies. Such was Aissibun, the appointed husband of the | 
young, the gentle Wintemoyeh. 

The hurried glance she took at his face was enough tc add 
disgust to the feelings of dislike with which Wintemoyeh had 
formerly regarded the Racoon. It was no time to indulge such 
feelings. 

The feast was protracted to a late hour in the night, and| 
when Wintemoyeh next morning entered her father’s lodge, | 
she found him still sleeping, a deep but feverish sleep. She| 
roused him, though with some difficulty; but his language | 
was wild and wandering. At first she thought it was only the | 
effect of the yesterday’s feast; but she was svon convinced | 
_ the appearance and manner of Peezhicki that he was) 
SICK. | 

Fortunately among the warriors of Waab-ojeeg came Main-| 
otagooz, or the handsome speaker; a noted Miskekewinini or| 
medicine man. He was summoned without delay, and after! 
examining his patient, declared that he was very sick, and that | 
unless the Wabeno was celebrated immediately, and the spirit | 
of the air propitiated by inany and great gifts, the chief of the, 
Crane band would pass to the great village, the country of | 
souls. All was now hurry and confusion. Mainotagooz re-| 
turned to his lodge to prepare his medicine bag, his dress of | 
ceremony, his drum, and his rattles; while the warriors erect-| 
ed beside the lodge of Peezhicki a huge pole, and each in his 
turn suspended a gift to Gitchee Monedo. First, Waab-ojeeg | 
advanced, and attached tothe pole a valuable rifle. Aissibun | 
came next; his offering was a huge war cluv and the scalp of 
a Sioux warrior, whom he had slain with that redoubtable | 
weapon. 

Pipes, knives, blankets, wampum belts, moccasins, and many | 
other choice articles were brought forward by the other war-! 
riors, all of whom were desirous to show, by the magnitude of 
their gifts, the sincerity of their regard for the Buffalo. 

The last warrior had made his offering, and now Wintemo- 
yeh advanced. She raised her hand and touched the pole; 
butif she made any offering, it was so small that no eye could 


| little cove on the opposite side of the island. 


' towards the cove, then paused—she looked towards that closed 


| he died at Isle Iroquois two weeks ago. La Grange, who was 


At the setting of the sun, Waab-ojeeg entered the lodge to 
announce to the Buffalo that all was now ready for the bridal 
feast. *T'was long before the sick man could be made to com- 
prehend him, so rapidly had the disease prostrated his mental 
as well as bodily powers. When, however, he at last under- 
stood the words of Waab-ojeeg, he expressed an ardent desire 
that the feast should be celebrated immediately. 

The White Fisher passed out of the lodge seeing Wintemo- 
yeh near, he told her the resolution of her father, and bade her} 
prepare immediately for the bridal. ‘The soul of the maiden | 
died within her. Was there no escape? no deliverance? no, 
hope, even of delay? 

While these thoughts were chasing each other wildly through | 
her brain, Ayahwindib touched her arm, and placed in her 
hand asmall golden trinket, which she well remembered to| 
have seen Robinson wear; at the same moment the old woman 
whispered, ‘He is there;’ indicating, by a slight gesture, the 


Wintemoyeh started—she trembled—she made a few steps 


lodge where her dying father lay; and as she thought of that 
father and his boundless love, she returned towards the lodge 
with a firm purpose never to leave him. She stood still, with 
eyes fixed on the ground; some one approached her; she raised 
her eyes, twas Aissibun, looking more hideous, more disgust- 
ing, than ever. She thought no more, but gave one bound into 
the woods and fled, with the swiftness of a deer, towards the 
cove. She reached the landing-place; Robinson was there; 
breathless, and almost senseless, she threw herself into his 
arms, and in a moment was borne into hiscanoe. The voyag- 
ers ply their paddles, and before Wintemoyeh is fully conscious 
of the rash and wicked act she has committed, she is landed 
among the white warriors at St. Marie, and conveyed to the 
tent of Robinson. 

He had returned to Mackina with his Chippewa bride, when 
one day, about a fortnight after his arrival, as he was seated at 
his desk in the fort, Sergeant MacWhorter, an old and favorite 
subaltern of his company, entered; and, in his usual brief of- 
ficial tone, said, touching his cap, ‘Captain Robinson, the Buf- 
falo of St. Marie, or Peezhicki as he calls himself, has come to 
Mackina.’ 

Robinson sprang to his feet: ‘Come to Mackina! Le Beuf 
come to Mackina!’ then collecting his thoughtsa little, he con- 
tinued in a calmer tone, ‘Impossible, Mac; it can’t be, Le 
Baeuf is dead. Who told you this foolish story? ‘I saw him 
myself.’ ‘Saw him? and here? God forbid! but pho! I am; 
as great a fvol as youare. | tell you again Le Beuf is dead; 


on the island at the time, says he was dead before Wintemo- 
yeh left the lodge.? ‘Well, Captain,’ replied MacWhorter, 
‘if you say the Buffalo died at Isle Iroquois two weeks ago, tis 
not for me to contradict you. The Buffalo may have died half; 
a dozen times for aught that I know; all I have to say is, he is| 
now on the island of Mackina, I saw him with my own eyes.’ | 

Robinson made no reply. He was at a loss what to think,! 





see it. She did, however, make an offering, and one which! he could not believe that the old chief was really in bodily pre- 
her own heart told her was most likely to appease the angry! sence on the island, that could not be; some superstitious fears 
Menedo; angry, she had too much reason to believe, with her,! darted athwart his mind, but he would not for an instant en- 
for herlove of the white man. She hung up the ring which) tertain them. Could MacWhorter, clear-sighted as he was, be 


Robinson had given her: *’Tis my best gift,’ thought she; ‘by 
it will Gitchee Monedo know how ardently I desire my father’s! 
recovery, since | offer that which is nearest and dearest to my 
heart.’ 

Mainotagooz now drew near to begin the Wabeno, and the | 
warriors who were to assist at the important ceremony were | 

just about to follow, when suddenly the Miskekewinini sprang | 
backward and rushed from the tent, crying, ‘Small pox! small | 
pox!? Atthe name of that terrible plague the warriors all! 
fled from the tent; some even ran into the woods to escape a| 
danger, the more terrible to their superstitious miads because | 
they knew nothing of its nature. 

Not so the brave Waab-ojeeg. He chid the frightened med-| 
icine man, and, commanding him to return to his patient, him-| 
self set the example of courage by stepping fearlessly into the | 
tainted lodge. The trembling Mainotagooz followed, and be- 
hind him came Aissibun; but none of the other warriors could 
be induced, even by the example and authority of the White | 
Fisher, to come near. | 

A few hours had made a terrible change in the appearance 
of Peezhicki. It is probable that the disease had been long 
latent in his system, and the last night’s feasting had kindled 
it into a flame of fever. The spots were already appearing on 
his face and neck, his eyes were nearly closed by the swelling 
lids; and his voice, hoarse and croaking, showed that the erup- 
tion was spreading into his throat. When he recognized Wa- 
ab-ojeeg, he spoke to him with great earnestness, though he 
enunciated with extreme difficulty: ‘My brother, 1 am going; 
the Great Spirit calls and I must follow his voice; but before 
I go I will speak to you a few words, the son of Mongozid, my 
father’s friend, will not let my words be forgotten. I go to 
the great village at the setting sun, and the name of Peezhicki 
will be no more among the children of the Crane; let my 
child, let Wintemoych be made this night the wife of the brave 
Aissibun ; so shall the spirit of Peezhicki rejoice in the thought 
that his child has a home among the children of the Rein Deer 
at Chegoimegon, and under the eye of Waab-ojeeg, the Mud- 
jikiwis of the Ojibways, her father’s friend.’ 

The White Fisher gave a ready aseent to the request of Peez- 
hicki; and then, at the urgent intreaties of some of his war- 
riors who stood without the lodge, seconded by those of Peez- 
hicki, he withdrew. 

7 * * * In the mean time Waab-ojeeg had com- 
municated the wishes of Peezhicki to his warriors, and the 
preparations for the marriage feast were made under his super- 
intendence and at his own lodge. 

When Wintemoyeh heard that a few hours were to seal her 
fate, and unite her forever to the abhorred Aissibun, she gave 
herself up to despair. Even her father’s sickness was forgot- 
ten; her whole soul was filled with horror at the thought of 


wedding that savage giant, whose look, even of fondness, made 
her tremble. 





| helpof Alick; or, if your honoris particular about not having 


| eyes have deceived you, say no more about it, but get every 


mistaken? ‘twas certainly most probable. 
MacWhorter saw that the captain was perplexed, and he 
again kindly interfered: ‘1 can make him safe with only the 


it known that we did for the old fellow, as ’tislikely you may 
be,’ and he nodded towards the inner room now tenanted by 
Wintemoyeh, ‘1 would not mind undertaking it myself. I 
fear no man that ever trod on Indian shanks, and this Peez- 
hicki is a good half-score of years older than I am; so I can 
put him out of your way easily.’ 

‘Silence, Mac,’ interrupted the captain, ‘and don’t name 
that name; she may hear you. This is all nonsense; your 


thing ready for our party at the Rock; it never shall be said 
that Jammie Robinson stayed away from good beef and brandy 
for any savage of them all, dead or alive.’ 

Thus, in defiance of the fears he could not help feeling, 
Robinson determined to disregard the intelligence of his sub- 
altern—yet that intelligence was true. 

Grief, or rather rage, which sometimes kills, had in this in- 
stance restored the dying to life. When the flight of Winte- 
moyeh was first discovered, the warriors and the women, filled 
the air with their shouts and execrations. The sounds awoke 
Peezhicki from the death-like trance into which he had sunk. 
In a faint husky voice he demanded the cause; no one was 
found hardy enough to communicate the fatal tidings till they 
sent for Waab-ojeeg. He entered the lodge of his brother to 
tell the sad story ot his child’s unworthiness. °*T was long be- 
fore Peezhicki could hear or understand. At last the whole 
truth flashed upon his mind. One furious bound he made, and 
wos from the lodge. *Where is she? where is she?’ he 
cried. 

Then the father grouped forward, calling for his canoe and 
his warriors to chase the white man who had stolen his child. 
Maddened to fury by the neglect of those he called, the Buffalo 
now rushed forward, blind as he was, to the landing-place. 
Waab-ojeeg followed, but before he could overtake him Peez- 
hicki reached the margin of the lake, stumbled over the side 
of the canoe and fell into the water. Waab-ojeeg drew him 
out, and bore him nearly senselessto hislodge. In a few hours 
the Buffalo was relieved of all the violent symptoms of the 
disease. The fever left his mind; he spoke with his usual 
calm cool dignity; never, however, alluding to his child. 

Next day he rose from his mat, though still very feeble. He 
bade his friend, Waab-ojeeg, farewell; and taking a small 
canoe, pulled slowly from the landing-place, singing his death- 
song as he went. Waab-ojeeg and his warriors stood by; they 
saw the departure of Peezhicki without any attempt to hinder 
or delay his purpose. They watched his canoe till it disap- 
peared round Gros Cap; then, turning away, they prepared tor 
their own departure to their distant home. 





At two hours past noon, of the day on which Captain Robin- 


a 
son had held the conversation with MacWhorter, which y 
have detailed above, the preparations for the party at the rock 
now called Robinson’s Folly, were completed. , 

In the centre of the small cleared spot, and s0 near the verge 
of the rock as to command a full view of the lake, was erecteq 
arustic bower or lodge. The posts were four small untrimm. 
ed cedar trees, planted at the corners; from their bushy to 
long festoons of evergreens were hung; on these again were 
laid branches, small and large, till the whole together formed 
a beautiful verdant roof. 

Within this lodge was placed a table, long enough to ac. 
commodate twenty or thirty guests. At the head was a large 
double chair, on each side’of which were placed flagstaffs, 
The folds of these banners were first put behind the chair, 
and then gathered overhead into a sort of canopy. Here, can- 
opied by his country’s flag, sat the young commandant of the 
island and his Indian bride. Wintemoyeh, for the first time, 
sat at a public table surrounded by white men. 

At first the scene was too new and strange to be enjoyed but 
gradually; asshe became more accustomed to its splendor, she 
could not refuse to partake of the gayety around her.” The 
songs, the laughter, the music (fcr the stall band of the gar. 
rison was there) gradually raised her spirits, and she was ha 
py- Hours flew by, and the sun had sunk into the bosom of 
the lake, when MacWhorter, who, asa great favorite of his 
commander, was allowed to sit at the foot of the table, sprang 
from his seat, and in attempting to leap over the table, threw 
table, dishes, bottles, and not a few of the scarce sober guests, 
upon the grass. ‘There he is!—there he is!—I see him!—I see 
him! shouted the subaltern. He had cleared the table, and 
advanced a step towards the canopied seat, when the sharp 
crack of a rifle rang through the wood. MacWhorter bounded 
into the air, and fell upon the grass a dead man. ‘The ball of 
Peezhicki, aimed at Robinson, had found a mark in the bold 
breast of his subaltern, who, at the moment when the savage 
pulled the trigger, had crossed the range of his gun. At the 
instant Peezhicki sprang forward, and beating down with his 
clubbed rifle a soldier who stood in his way, seized his daugh- 
ter, and was about to bear her away, when Robinson, recover- 
ing from the first stupor of surprise, sprang from his seat and 
seized him by the throat. Peezhicki felt that escape from the 
white man was impossible, burdened as he was by the weight 
of his nearly senseless daughter; he hurled her with fury to 
the ground, then, by a moment’s struggle, freed himself from 
the grasp of Robinson, drew forth his tomahawk, and made 
one backward step that he might give full force to the medi- 
tated blow. But that backward step brought him to the very 
edge of the rock; the treacherous stone gave way beneath his 
foot, he fell; but, by astrong effort, he caught at a pine which 
hung over the precipice; the branch bent, as his whole weight 
bore upon it, but the wood was tough; it held, and though the 
first sway carried his figure quite out of sight, yet the bent 
trunk rose, and with it the form of Peezhicki appeared, his 
features convulsed, his eyes absolutely blazing with rage. 
There he swung off the sheer descent, his feet resting on the 
edge of the rock, his body now rising, so that it would seem 
to have required but a slight effort to regain his footing, then 
sinking down till he was nearly hid from view. For a moment 
the horrid spectacle seemed to have frozen every heart and 
stiffened every limb. *T'was but for a moment; the next, Win- 
temoyeh, raised by the arm of Robinson from the ground where 
her angry father had casi her, saw that father hanging as it 
were by a thread, so small did the branch appear to her frighted 
eye, over the cliff. With one wild scream she sprang forward, 
and ere Robinson was aware of her purpose, she stood on the 
very verge of the precipice, her foot close beside her father’s 
and her arms extended toward him. The chief saw her, and 
a gleam of savage triumph shot athwart his dark features. By 
a vigorous exertion of the arms, he raised himself up to near 
the level where his daughter stood; then quitting his hold of 
the pine branch, he darted upon her, he seized her waist, he 
clutched her fast; then sprang from the cliff. The figure of 
the triumphant savage and his wretched child gleamed fora 
moment like a meteor in the air; then they sank behind the 
precipice, and though the whole wood rang with the exulting 
war-whoop of Peezhicki, yet clear above it, in its ear piercing 
shrillness, was heard the shrick of despair with which this 
guilty daughter met her fate. 





HYMN. 
BY HENRY STOKES. 
‘Tux children of men put their trust under the shadow of Tuy wings.’ 


Securely as the young bird clings 
Beneath the brooding mother’s breast, 
Under the shadow of thy wings, 
O God, thy children sweetly rest. 


In vain—in quest of bliss—in vain 
Hopeful we range life’s golden skies; 
Home to our Father's wings again 
We speed, and find our paradise. 


Fond, gentle spirit! like the dove, 

Thou lov’st the sunshine, song and fiower ; 
Blithe be thy youth—yet learn above 

To seek a never-fading flower. 


Heart of the eagle! and wouldst thou 
Amid the rolling clouds delight, 

And set thy home on mountain’s brow? 
Up to God's footstool bend thy flight. 


Or weak or strong, or young or old, 
Come, let us to our Heavenly Sire, 
Who in his bosom will enfold 
All—alJ who to his love aspire. 
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ESSAYS | by reason. ‘These have no connection with the sublime effects | Ajax is furious; Orestes is pursued by the anger of the gods; 


which Shakspeare drew from simple words and common cir- 
| cumstances artfully arranged, which the French most absurdly 
MADAME DE STAEL | would fear to bring upon the stage. 

Shakspeare, when he wrote the parts of vulgar minds in his 
| tragedies, sheltered himself from the judgment of taste by 
| rendering himself the object of popular admiration: he then 

Auwost all the literature of Europe began with affectation, | Conducted himself like an able chief, but not like a good wri- 
The revival of letters having commenced in Italy, the coun- | '€" , ' sae 
tries where they were afterwards introduced, naturally imita- | The people of the North existed during many centuries, in 
ted the Italian style. The people of the north were much | ® State that was at once both social and barbarous; which left 
sooner enfranchised than the French in this studied mode of | fot along time the vestiges of the rude and ferocious. Traces 
writing; the traces of which may be perceived in some of the of this recollection are to be found in many of Shakspeare’s 
ancient English poets, as Waller, Cowley, and others. Civil Characters, which are painted in the style that was most ad- 
wars and a spirit of philosophy have corrected this false taste; | mired in those ages, in which they only lived for combats, phy- 
for misfortune, the impressions of which contain but too much | 8i¢al power, and military courage. : 
variety, excludes all sentiments of affectation, and reason ban- | We may also perceive in Shakspeare hasta of the ignorance 
ishes all expressions that are deficient in justness. |of his century with regard to the principles of literature; his 

Nevertheless, we find in Shakspeare a few of those studied | POWe?s are superior to the Greek tragedies for the philosophy 
turns connected even with the most energetic pictures of the | °f the passions, and the knowledge of mankind:* but he was 
passions. There are some imitations of the faults of Italian | inferior to many with regard to the perfection of the art. Shak- 





oo 





ON THE TRAGEDIES OF SHAKSPEARE,. 


(Concluded.) 


literature in ‘Romeo and Juliet:’ but how nobly the English | Speare may be reproached with incoherent images, prolixity, 


poet rises from this miserable style!—how well does he know 
how to describe love, even in the true spirit of the North! 

In ‘Othello,’ love assumes a very different character from 
that which it bears in ‘Romeo and Juliet.” But how grand, 
how energetic it appears! how beautifully Shakspeare has re- 
presented what forms the tie of the different sexes, courage 
and weakness! When Othello protests before the senate of 
Venice, that the only art which he had employed to win the 
affection of Desdemona were the perils to which he had been 
exposed ;* how every word he utters is felt by the female sex; 
their hearts acknowledge it to be true. They know that it is 
not flattery, in which consists the powerful art of men to make 
themselves beloved, but the kind protection which they may 
afford the timid object of their choice: the glory which they 
may reflect upon their feeble life, is their most irresistible 
charm. 

The manners and customs of the English relating to the ex- 
istence of women, were not yet settled in the time of Shak- 
speare; political troubles had been a great hindrance to social 
habits. The rank which women held in tragedy, was then 
absolutely at the will of the author: therefore Shakspeare, in 
speaking of them, sometimes uses the most noble language 
that can be inspired by love, and at other times the lowest taste 
that was popular. This genius, given by passsion, was in- 
spired by it, as the priests were by their gods: they gave out 
oracles when they were agitated; but were no more than men, 
when cali. 

Those pieces taken from the English history, such as the 


'and useless repetitions: but the attention of the spectators in 
those days was too easily captivated, that the author should be 
very strict with himself. A dramatic poet, to attain all the 
perfection his talents will permit, must neither be judged by 
impaired age, nor by youth, who find the source of emotion 
within themselves. 

The French have often condemned the scenes of horror re- 
presented by Shakspeare; not because they excited an emo- 
tion too strong, but because they sometimes destroyed the the- 
atrical illusion. They certainly appear to me susceptible of 
criticism. In the first place, there are certain situations which 
are only frightful; and the bad imitators of Shakspeare wish- 
ing to represent them, produced nothing more than a disagree- 
able invention, without any of the pleasures which the tragedy 
ought to produce; and again, there are many situations really 
affecting in themselves, which nevertheless require stage effect 
to amuse the attention, and of course the interest. 

When the governor of the tower, in which the young Arthur 
|is confined, orders a red-hot iron to be brought, to put out his 
eyes; without speaking of the atrociousness of such a scene, 
there must pass upon the stage an action, the imitation of 
| which is impossible, and the attention of the audience is so 
/much taken up with the execution of it, that the moral effect 
| is quite forgotten. 
| ‘The character of Caliban, in the ‘Tempest,’ is singularly 
| original : but the almost animal figure, which his dress must 
| give him, turns the attention from all that is philosophical in 
| the conception of this part. 








Phedra is consumed by the fever of love: but Hamlet, Ophe- 
jlia, and King Lear, with different situations and different cha- 
Tacters, have all, nevertheless, the same marks of derange- 
ment: it is distress alone that speaks in them; every idea of 
\common life disappears before this predominant one: they are 
|alive to nothing but affection; and this affecting delirium of a 
\suffering object seems to set it free trom that timidity which 
forbids us to expose ourselves without reserve to the eye of 
‘pity. The spectators would perhaps refuse their sympathy to 
‘voluntary complaints; but they readily yield to the emotion 
| which arises from a grief that cannot answer foritself. Insan- 
lity, as portrayed by Shakspeare, is the finest picture of the 
|shipwreck of moral nature, when the storm of life surpasses 
|its strength. 

| It may be a question, whether the theatre of republican 
| France, like the Enylish theatre, will now admit of their he- 
|roes being painted with all their foibles, the virtues with their 
'inconclusiveness, and common circumstances connected with 
elevated situations? In short, will the tragic characters be 
taken from recollection, from human life, or from the beautiful 
ideal? This is a question which I propose to discuss after 
having spoken of the tragedies of Racine and Voltaire. I 
shall also examine, in the second part of this work, the influ- 
ence which the French revolution is likely to have upon litera- 
ture. 








EXCERPTS. 





FROM LATE FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


Popularity Massaniello, a young fisherman, who was at 
the head of the revolution of Naples, in 1647, after being com- 
mander-in-chief during that brief insurrection, was assassina- 
ted while in a cloister of a chapel, and his death was heard 
without emotion by the thousands in the church of Del Car- 
mine. Hishead was carried to the viceroy, and his body after 
being dragged through the streets by a rabble of boys, — 
whom the nobility threw pieces of money, was at length tosse 
into the city ditches. 

But the flame which Massaniello had kindled, was not ex- 
tinguished by hisdeath. Even in the morning which succeed- 
ed his exit, some of the striplings, who had constituted the 
guard and lictors of their murdered captain-general, sought 
out his dishonered remains, and carried them to the cathedral. 
The mangled corse was arrayed in royal robes, decorated with 
a crown and scepter, and after being carried in funeral proces- 
ision, followed by thousands of armed men, it was at length 
solemnly interred in the church, with many tears, prayers, and 
lamentations. 

Thus ended the short but eventful life of Massaniello, who, 
lin the course of ten days, rose from the most humble situation 
;to an unrivalled height of despotic authority; and after reign- 





two upon Henry IV., that upon Henry V., and the three upon | In reading ‘Richard III.,’ one of the beauties is what he | ing like a monarch, was, by common consent, shot and dragged 


Henry VI., have an unlimited success in England: neverthe- | himself says of his natural deformity. One can feel that the | 
less, I believe them to be much inferior in general to his tra- | horror which he causes, ought to act reciprocally upon his own | 
gedies of invention, ‘King Lear,’ ‘Macbeth,’ ‘Hamlet,? ‘Ro- | mind, and render it yet more atrocious. Nevertheless, can 
5 


through the city like a mad dog, yet finally buried like a 
rince and almost worshipped asa saint. ‘There can be little 
esitation in affirming that Massaniello’s extraordinary rise 


| was rather the work of fortune and contingency, than of his 


meoand Juliet, &c. The irregularities of time and place are | there be any thing more difficult in an elevated style, or more | own device in the conception, or his exertions in the execu- 
much more remarkable. In short, Shakspeare gives up to the | arly allied to ridicule, than the imitation of an ill-shaped man | tion. 


popular taste in these, more than in any other of his works. 
The discovery of the press necessarily diminished the conde- 
scension of authors to the national taste: they paid more res- 
pect to the general opinion of Europe; and though it was of 
the greatest importance that those pieces which were to be 
played should meet with success at the representation, since a 
means was iound out of extending their fame to other nations; 
the writers took more pains to shun those illusions and plea- 


-_ the stage? Every thing in nature may interest the mind; 
but upon the stage, the illusion of sight must be treated with 
| 


| the most scrupulous caution, or every serious effect will be ir- | 


| reparably destroyed. 

| Shakspeare also represented physical sufferings much too 
often. Philoctetesis the only example of any theatrical effect 
| being produced by it; and in this instance, it was the heroic 
| cause of his wounds that fixed the attention of the spectators. 


| 





Tue ordinary constituents of an English landscape may be 
;givenina few words. An undulating and smooth surface is 
idivided into small fields by hedge rows, which at this season 

(August) are clothed in verdure and blooming with flowers. 
; Woodlands in their wild and natural state are seldom found. 
| Forest trees of moderate size are sometimes disposed in copses, 
| but more frequently scattered over extensive tracts, studding 
| with emerald the yellow harvest, or shading luxuriant pastures. 


santries which could please only the people of their own na-| Physical sufferings may be related, but cannot be represented. To these general features are to be added the appendages of 


tion. The English, however, were very backward in submit- 
ting to the general good taste; their liberty being founded 
More upon national pride than philosophical ideas, they re- 
jected every thing that came from strangers, both in literature 
and politics. 

Before it would be possible to judge of the effects of an En- 


glish tragedy, which might be proper for the French stage; an | Wanted the art of sustaining himself, that is to say, of being as \obtained during this long ride throug 


examination remains to be made, which is, to distinguish in 
the pieces of Shakspeare, that which was written to please 
the people; the real faults which he committed; and those 
spirited beauties which the severe rules of the French trage- 
dies exclude from their stage. 

The crowd of spectators in England require that comic scenes 
should succeed tragic effects. The contrast of what is noble 
with that which is not, as I have observed before, always pro- 
duces a disagreeable impression upon men of taste. A noble 
style must have shades; but a too glaring opposition is nothing 
more than fantasticalness. ‘I'hat play upon words, those licen- 
Yous equivocations, popular tales, and that string of proverbs, 
which are handed down from generation to generation, and 
ste, as one may say, the patrimonial ideas of the common peo- 
vle; all these are applauded by the multitude, and censured 





4. What charming verses are those which terminate the justification of 
(0, and which La Harpe has so ably translated into truth! 


‘She lov’d me for the dangers I had pass’d 
And [ lov’d her, that she did pity them.’—Shakspeare. 


‘Elle aima mes malheurs, et j’aimai sa pitie.’"—.La Harpe, 


| It is not the author, but the actor, who cannot express himself 

| with grandeur; it is not the ideas, but the senses, which refuse 

| to lend their aid to this style of imitation. 

| Inshort, one of the greatest faults which Shakspeare can be 
accused of, is his want of simplicity in the intervals of his sub- 

| lime passages. When he is not exalted, he is affected: he 


natural in his scenes of transition, as he was in the grand move- 
ments of the soul. 

Otway, Rowe, and some other English poets, Addison ex- 
cepted, all wrote their tragedies in the style of Shakspeare: 
and Otway’s ‘Venice Preserved,’ almost equalled his model. 
But the two most truly tragical situations ever conceived by 
men, were first portrayed by Shakspeare:—madness caused 
; by misfortune, and misfortune abandoned to solitude and it- 
| self. 





* Among the great number of philosophical traits which are remarked 
even in the least celebrated works of Shakspeare, there is one with which 
I was singularly struck. In that piece entitled Measure for Measure, 
Lucien, the friend of Claudius, and brother to Isabella, presses her to go 
and sue for his pardon to the governor Angelo, who had condemned this 
brother to die. Isabella, young and timid, answers, that she fears it 
would be useless; that Angelo was too much irritated, and would be in. 
flexible, &c. Lucien insists, and says to her-- 


Our doubts are traitors, 
And make us lose the good we might win 
By fearing to attempt. 





Who can have lived in a revolution and not be sensihle of the truth of 





| winding streams, rustic bridges, villages with their tapering 
| spires, farm-houses and cottages proverbial for their neatness, 
|and the whole enlivened by a due proportion of animated na- 
ture. The scenery will bear the most rigid analysis; for its 
onl are intrinsically rich—a fertile soil, pure waters, ex- 
| uberant vegetation, foliage of the deepest green, exact tillage, 
jand taste blended with rural — Even a hasty glance 
the interior of England 
satisfied me, that it is indeed a beautiful country, in which the 
| bounties of nature have been improved to the utmost extent by 
| the hand of art.—Carter’s Tour. 





| On Thursday, the public, in an overflowing house, were de- 
|lighted by the production of Serjeant Talfourd’s Jon, for the 


, benefit of Macready, who sustained in it the principal charac- 
jterof Jon. Late inthe week, we have neither space nor time 
to speak of the merits, we would say, the dramatic glory of 
this impersonation; had we the whole week before us, we could 
not sufficiently express our sense of its transcendant beauties. 
High as Mr. M. has ever stood in our judgment, in Jon he has 
outdone himself. It is a perfect part, studied and executed 
with extraordinary taste, skill, and power; not the slightest aim 
of the poet, not the slightest touch of the poetry, but have been 
embodied in the actor’s mind, and are evolved with the deepest 
feeling, whether they melt in the tones of love and affection, 
or burst in the aspirations of patriotism and self-devotedness. 
We cannot enter upon particulars; suffice it to say, it isa tri- 
umph of the histrionic art. 





Tue Court Journal condemns ‘A Summer in Spain,’ a late 





these words? 


work, as abounding in inaccuracies. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


LINES TO « * *. 


Last night f had a happy dream, 
A dream not wont to visit me, | 
Scenes long, long past did present seein 
And dearest, | was still with thee! 
Again I heard thy willing vow 
And clasped thee fondly to my heart. \ 
Again I kissed thy tranquil brow, 


And felt we were not born to part. 


Oh! ‘twas a sweet, a blessed thought, 
But when ‘twas fullest—I awoke! } 
An instant sober mem’ry brought 
And ev'ry charm of slumber broke. 
In silent darkness then alone 
I feltthe dread reality, 
The dream, like all our hopes had flown-- 
Ah never more to visit me! 


Too surely, dearest, on our love 
We trusted blight could never fall; 


Yet as the tempest spreads above 


Despair has gathered over all. 
We've parted; and our thoughts in vain 


Shall languish for a brighter day!—— 
Thou know’st this is no fancy strain, 


But truth—fast withering life away! 


STANZAS. 


(s often in summer's most beautiful sky, 
Dark clouds of the storm o'er its peacefulness roll j 
So when pleasure illumines the cheek and the eye— | 


There's a grief sheds its withering shade o’er the soul 


It is not when roses are strewn in my way, 
Their bloom f o’erlook and see thorns there alone, 


For no breast was e’er thrilled with a spirit more gay 


£ 


Ortuned tothe touch of delight than mine own. 


Then why--when the goblet of bliss is brimm’d up 


Does the rapture which hallowed the revel depart? 
Oh! why doTturn with disgust fromthe cup 


Which amoment before was so dear to my heart? | 


I know not alas! but my few treasured hours 
Pass sadly as those which are lingering now, 
And a serpent lies hid in each elaplet of flowers 


That happiness twines to eneircle my brow. 





PHILOSOPHICAL PAPERS. 


POLITICAL SYMPTOMS AND POPULAR RIGHTS. 
FROM THE AMERICAN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


On the Constitution of the Trades? Union of the City and County 
of Philadelphia. 


We cannot consent to regard the existence and proceedings 
of the Trades’ Union, as unimportant indications. Not that} 
we fear immediate danger from a combination comparatively | 
so insignificant, but we dread the tendeney of measures whieh: 
iwecustom the minds of any class of citizens to look away from | 
the laws for redress or protection, as we regret the dissemina- | 
tion of doctrines inculeating the irregular exercise of popular 
authority. ‘There is a fanaticism in polities as in religion, the | 
more dangerous from the legitimaey of its origin, under the 
influence of which the judgment is distorted, and desire meta- 
morphoses aspirations into rights. ‘The fly in the fable perched 
en the pole of the carriage, would fain direct its speed and | 
motions, forgetting the existence of the legitimate conductor 
behind him, or the disparity of physical force before—the moral | 
and material powers to be contended with and overcome. | 
What are the grievances of which the society in question com- | 
plain? It of branches of the law, the law will redress them. 
Every wrong has its remedy. If of the relations which sub- 
sist between the diif-rent branches of society, these are no 
grievances, unless error is to be imputed tothe All-wise. Until | 
He changes the powers and passions of men, and introduces 
equality into their intelleetual and moral nature, their relative 
social condition cannot be altered. ‘The hardest lesson to be | 
learned under a government founded upon equality of politieal | 
rights, is that human condition can no more bx equalize d, than } 
the faculties or forces of difierent individuals. That everlast- 
ing rule of society always triumphs over artiticial restrictions, 
as the ceaseless tides of the ocean roll into their appointed 
place at last, though checked for a season or a century by 
mounds of earth or walls of stone. All men feel this well 
enough in practice, if not theoretically, but they are not willing 
to admit its consequence. They attribute it to every cause 
but the true one. ‘They legislate upon it, theorize about it, 
lose themselves in the mazes of the original compact, study 
and speculate according to their opportunities, and seldom end 
without some fresh experiment tor altering the economy of 
Providence. They might just as well regulate the stature of 
their fellow citizens on the Procrustean model, and cure ine- 
qualities by cutting off heads. 

Let us look for an instant at the ‘preamble’ to the constitu. 
tion of the Trades’ Union of the city and county of Philadel- 


phia—exr uno omnes, It commences (somewhat ambitiously) 
as follows: : 





‘When we consider that all men are endowed by the 
Ruler of the Universe with the same natural rights, and 
are fitted to enjoy the same privileges. and the same _ bless- 
Major. ings,—when we know also that these are guarantied to us 
hy our constitution, and by the glorious declaration which 
our fathers made when they wrested from their oppressors 
at the sacrifice of life and fortune, their invaluable birth- 
rights, civil and religious independence: 


And when we see those rights daily invaded, and feel that 
Minor. they are rapidly withering in the unrelenting grasp of 

usurping power; and knowing also that as the past has 

lived for us, so we must live for the future; 

It becomes our sacred and imperious duty to come boldly 
Conclusion. forward to the rescue, and, at every peril and by every 

means to cherish and protect those immunities, which belong 

not only to ourselves but to succeeding generations.’ 


Now we deny every important posture and inference in this 
preamble, which we have divided, for convenience, into the 


| members of a syllogism, and we say that the doctrines con- 


tained in it have a direct tendency to uproot society, and are 
totally irreconcilable with its order and laws. Inthe first place 
the natural rights with which ‘all men are endowed by the 
tuler of the Universe,’ are the rights of the savage, and con- 
sist in the absolute power of unrestrained action and the un- 


| fettered freedom of individual will. These rights are not 


‘vuarantied to us by our constitution and by the glorious decla- 
ration’ of our forefathers. Our forefathers were not madmen. 
On the contrary, the rights in question were surre ndered the 
moment man entered into society, and their surrender was the 
consideration of the protection which society has ever since 
derived from law, and our society from the very constitution 
invoked in this preamble. The declaration of independence 
enumerates ‘certain unalienable rights, among which are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” But the unqualified as- 


| sertion of these rights in that instrument wasan act of revolu- 


tion, and the proposition is only intelligible in that connection. 
Natural rights can only be set up when social rights are inva- 
ded, and men are ready for civil war. In ordinary times, socie- 
ty every day declare s them forfeited to its exigencies and de- 


;} mands. ‘They are held subject to its laws, A defendant at 


the sessions would find his natural right of liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness a poor plea in bar. The ‘declaration of 
right? in our constitutions, are abstract recognitions of the 
right of revolution placed there as barriers between govern- 
ment and people, not as weapons of offence for the use of one 
class of society against another. They are usé less. Every 
man’sinstinet tells him all he can learn from them. 

If, then, the Trades’ Union have no natural rights except 


such as exist beyond the pale of society, and are only to be 


rested on a renunciation of their claims on the community, 
and a reciprocal release to them on the part of that communi- 
ty, (tor be it remembered the contract has two parties,) then 
one of two things Is apparent, either that the assertion in the 
ininor proposition of their preamble is untrue, viz. that ‘those 
rights are withering in the unrelenting grasp of usurping pow- 
er,’ since that ‘power, whatever the indefinite term may mean, 
results from a legitimate source, and is directed toa legitimate 
end; or else that they are ina state of revolution, the necessa- 
ry and justifiable consequence of obvious, palpable and ex- 
treme Oppression. As they do not assert the latter to be the 
case, and as they have not shown and cannot show facts which 


| will enable them to assert it successfully, the conclusion to 


which they come in their preamble, that it is their ‘sacred and 


| imperious duty to come boldly forward to the rescue, and al 


every peril and by every means, (revolutionary or otherwise, for 
there is no exception,) to protect those immunities, (immuni- 
ties not threatened or infringed, since they have been long ago 
surrendered,) which belong not only to themselves, but to sue- 
ceeding generations,’ is a talse conclusion which, if carried out 
into practice, will subject them to great hazard and difficulty, 
and which the instinet of self-preservation binds society ener- 
getically and effectually to repel. 

Were these reprehensible doctrines mere abstract notions, 
propagated by the Laputans of some flying island, we should 
noi take the trouble to refute them. But they are the funda- 
mental dogmas of a wide-spread combination, which claims to 
act under them and to promote them ‘at every peril and by 
every means.’ They are rank political heresies, aptly and 
necessarily followed in the preamble by a delusive economical 
proposition, and in practice by measures hostile to the very 
freedom they profess to defend. ; 


‘It is an incontrovertible truth,’ continues the preamble, ‘that those who 
do not labor to produce are supported by those who do; and it is there- 
fore obvious that those who are thus supported will and do, through the 


| impulse of self-interest, endeavor, by every possible means, to decrease 


the just demands of the manufacturer or producer.’ 


Without stopping here to inquire what class it is in America 


| Which does not labor to produce, let us reverse the proposition 


of the Trades’ Union—perhaps it will be difficult to discover 
‘which is the justice and which is the thief” A capitalist 
might putit thus: 


‘It is an incontrovertible truth, that those who do labor to produce are 
supported by those who do not; and it is therefore obvious that those who 
are thus supported, will and do, through the impulse of self-interest, en- 


deavor, by every possible means, to increase the unjust demands of the 
manufacturer or producer. 


But this is on both sides a mere jingle of words, without any 
possibility of practical application. A combination of per- 
sons may, for a period, throw the community into confusion, 
and the combinations in question have done so, and in many 
instances they have nominally accomplished their object in an 
appreciation of prices and a diminution of the period of labor, 
but they tpso facto drive the remainder of society into a coun- 
ter-combination, which neutralizes the anticipated effect. The 
instant the capitalist finds his tradesmen’s bills increased ten 
per cent. he adds ten per cent. to his rents, the pedlar does the 
same thing with his pots and pans, the farmer with his mutton 
and turnips, and the Trades’ Union is just where it was. The 
members of that body thought to avoid this result by claiming, 


— - a 
in the first instance, to diminish the hours of labor instegg of 
raising Wages. It was a stupid notion in them to Suppose that 
they could pay for a week’s food with five davs labor, and live 
as well as they did before. ‘They had a periect right to have 
two holiduvs in a week instead of one, (the authorities of Phila. 
delphia were censured, as we think unjustly, for yielding q 
the demand,) but they were short-sighted not to perce ive that 
it was a privilege which others would insist On enjoying with 
them. The tarmer would only give his five Gays tor their five, 
The master mechanic made up his loss out of the consumer— 
the consumer in turn came back upon the Journeyman. Stryg. 
ve as they would, they could not claim the protection of the 
magic circle Without remaining init. An advance upon poul- 
try was just us surely the résult of an advance upon shoes ag 
the latter was of an abridgment of labor. Nobody would giye 
itwelve for ten. That era ia the history of barter has not yer 
come, and we doubtif the Trades’ Union will live to see jt, 
Thus far the result of their schemes to society was a certajp 
degree of confusion and embarrassment—to themselves dimin. 
ished employment and increas¢ d expenses. The next ste 

| was the demand of an advance of wages on the plea of a de. 
|preciated currency, which depreciate d currency is nothing 
more than another name foran advance in prices, caused by an 
‘endeavor to force the community to pay as much for tive sixths 
lot the mechanical labor of the country as they formerly paid 
for the whole. This is the power which the members of the 
Trades’? Union contend is ‘guarantied to them by our constitu. 
\tion and by the glorious declaration which our fathers made,’ 
and which they consider it their ‘sacred and imperious duty to 
‘enforce at every peril and by every means.’ It is somewhat 
inconsistent, it is true, with our old notions ol ¢ qual rights; but 
|we are getting accustomed to new and strange constructions, 
In time we shall no doubt become learned in privilege and pre- 
rogative, and as humble citizens laboring to live, lay up, not 
lour tithe, but our sixth, or if the Trades’ Union require it, the 
half of our earnings, proud and happy to place it at the disposal 
of those who labor so hard to—produce.’ We shall listen 
|reverently in the public squares to Scotch harangues upon the 
rights of American tradesmen, or perhaps walk at humble dis- 
| tance in sight of some procession, headed by a Manchester 
philanthropist whose ‘fire-new stamp’ of citizenship lacks yet 
four years and eleven months of the clerk’s sign-manual, and 
| whose compatriot myrmidons lour with indignation upon the 
lunlueky native who in spite of inquisition and denunciation 
| dares to interpose a day’s work at an unauthorize d price, be- 
tween his children and starvation. 

As at present advised, however, we protest against the intro- 
duction of such joreign commoditics as Trades’? Unions into 
lthe United States. They should be absolutely contraband, and 
the penalty of smuggling attached to their importation. ‘They 

are the production of other soils, and are fostered under other 
linfluences. We have heard of countries in which ‘natural 
rights? seem all that existing institutions have lett to the unfor- 
ltunate victims of over-supply and a iluctuating market,— 
where manufacturing man vibrates, from his crib to his coflin, 
between oatmeal salted and oatmeal saltliss—where political 
} economists reckon him in the same category with a spinning- 
| jenny, and ministers view him only with an eye to the poor- 
lrates or the estimates for the home service. His straw, his 
| rags, and his porridge, are coniputed to ‘the tenth part of a 
hair Such a man’s right of rebellion ean be contravened by 
ino law save that of the strongest. leis an outlaw with the 
caput lupinum, gaunt and grisly , on his shoulders. The socie- 
ty in which ne lives has found or made hiin a sacrifice to the 
pride and ambition of its rulers; to the grasping spirit of con- 
quest and the vain magnificence of the crown and the hierar- 
chy. Why should he endure it throngh a life of slavery, like 
| the Elan misanthrope, feeding upon his own vitals? Penury 
land dispair are not bound to ask questions of casuistry. if 

But what has all this oppression or the remedy tor it to de 
|with America? The very person above alluded to, if chance 
|or charity give him ferriage across the Atlantic, ascends almost 
at once trom his servitude and squalor to the treedom of the 
republic and the rights of a citizen. His iron chain is broken, 
and centuries in this limitless and productive country cannot 
replace it. He is the adopted child of the laws—let him forget 
his old grievances and unlearn his old remedies. We did not 
inflict the one—we will not tolerate the other. If he, and 
‘those who have imbibed his doctrines, may combine for one 
|illegal purpose, they may do so for another; if they may regu- 

late the price of labor, they may enact a sumptuary law; if 
they may dictate opinions they may interfere with practice. 
At present they are content to place their mark upon a refrac- 
| tory workman or an independent empioyer—to dog the steps 
'of the one, or plant asentry at the door of the other. Anon 
| will appear more potent sanctions and more effective penalties. 
Vous ne sommes encore qu'au premier pas. The price of diso- 
bedience may be blood as well as money. No free man, with 
a just sense of his own rights, will long submit to a conclave 
whose decrees are founded on denunciation and secret accusa- 
tivli—no community can tolerate such a society in its bosom. 
It is not only anti-republican but anti-social. 

There is neither hope nor security for a popular government 
if the sovereignty of the laws be not enforced. It is possible 
tor a time, in a monarchy, to keep society together by means of 
motives derived from fear or favor, notwithstanding an apparent 
infraction of compact or enactment. Disorder has no such 
remedy in a republic, because the impulse is all in one direc- 
tion. “There the recorded expression of the general will should 
never be allowed, for an instant, to bend before partial in- 
fluences or local passions; or if inevitably it yields tor a ume, 
its first employment should be, on gatheriag up its energies, to 
execute its penalties. Else itis a contemptible effigy, no mat- 
ter how terribly it affects to frown in brass or parchment. The 
sooner the issue between law and license is made up and set 
tled, the better for all parties and on all accounts, because the 
sooner will men know how to provide against future contin- 
gencies, or to submit to absolute and overwhelming necessity. 
If we are to be exposed to the inroads of unprincipled rad- 
icalism, the earlier the orderly begin to bury their possession¢ 





and fortify their homes, the more harmless will be the struggl¢- 
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If, on the contrary, as we glory in believing, there is a princi- 

le of choicism in modern society (the clear and great result 
of much experience, many sacrifices, and advancing knowl- 
edge,) which will preserve us from the dominion of ‘the sensu-| 
aland the dark,’ the selfish and the ignorant, then for the sake 
of those whom their designs may mislead, we also pray that 
the contest to be short may be soon. | ‘The cankers of a calm | 
world and a long peace,’ are but beginning to infest us—idle- 
ness and discontent, the satellites of political agitation, are yet 
seen only in the distanee—the balance and the bandage are still 
in their places, and Justice has another implement, should an| 
effort be necessary to keep them there. It is better in her 
hands than in those to which she has been sometimes forced to 
resign it in the turmoil of civil commotion; 








‘Gladii cum triste minantes 
Judicium insolita trepidum cinxere corona.’ 


The great warrant for the security of American institutions, 
must ever be found in the inviolability of property. The day 
has gone by when life or liberty were in peril from perverted 
law or arbitrary will. There is a habeas corpus even now 
around almost every sceptre in Christendom. ‘The hereditary 
hangman rejoices ina holiday. Here at home we have happily 
never felt the want of one, or the presence of the other. The 
progress of civilization and knowledge has made it impossible 
that we ever can. But it is not to special enactments, the 
mere ink and paper of the statue-book, that we look for the 
protection of private possessions; with only such guarantees | 
they would be respected but until the moment when some | 
stirring appeal or temporary emergency made it expedient to 
invade them—needful or not, the first storm would produce a 
jettison. But property here is sacred, because it is the interest 
of the many that it should be so; every man has a stake in the 
hedge. He is rich in posse if not in esse. His very social 
position makes him a conservative. If he has not large pos- 
sessions to guard, he has the capacity of accumulation in a | 
country where a pair of hands are the basis of many a fortune. | 
Appeals therefore to the poor against the rich are absolutely | 
ridiculous in the United States. A few loose and disorderly | 
spirits in the large towns are all that can be influenced by them. | 
An industrious man will carve out a competency for himself, 
sooner than an agrarian society can cut up and divide a county, | 
particularly if the surveyor’s stakes are to be bayonets. Let 
those therefore who would attempt to excite a war upon proper- | 
tv remember what they have to oppose, and that it is not only 
the wealth of the rich, but the energy of the enterprising, and 
the activity of the industrious, that they must meet and over-| 
come—not merely the ostensible array of the community, but} 
the landwehre, the potentialities which lie behind it; those 
men whose labor places a roof over their heads, a chicken in 
their pot, and yearly adds a field to their farm. Such persons | 
have no time to speculate on ‘natural rights’ and no inclination | 
to appeal to natural law. Society encourages and protects} 
them, they therefore have no quarrel with society. Oppressed 
they feel they are not, for they govern themselves. Degraded 
they know they are not, for they are men and citizens, pares 
inter pares. Their liberty is absolute, provided they respect 
private rights and the public peace. They owe nothing to| 
clemency, nothing to magnanimity, nothing to generosity, tor| 
justice and law know no such attributes. They may be de-/ 
ceived for atime, but they cannot be drawn or driven into 
long-continued or excessive wrong. ‘Their morat instinets are 
not deadened by brutifying tasks, or their cupidity quickened 
by the sight of iuxury they can never reach. They lovk tor- 
ward towards hope, instead of backwards on despair. Their 
inheritence is not a life of toil and a pauper’s obsequies, but 
the fruits of industry protected by freedom; competence on 
the one side and contentment on the other. 


‘Hanc olim veteres vitam coluere Sabini: 

Hanc Remus et frater: sic fortis Etruria crevit: 
Scilicet et rerum facta est pulcherrima Roma, 
Septemque una sibi muro circumdedit arces.’ 








What have such men in such a country to do with revolution, | 
or the cant of political mountebanks, who would insensibly ; 
lead them to it?) Thank heaven, the majority, the large and | 
overwhelming majority of our countrymen, practically under-| 


years before, introduced into the state legislature, of which he lit. With the modesty and unaffected diffidence, which are 
was a member, a bill for preparing a system of penal law for | striking traits of his character, he distrusted his ability to per- 


the state, he was himself elected by that body, in 1821, to per- 
form this arduous and responsible duty. The following year 
he presented a report, containing a plan of a penal code, and 
specimens ef its execution, These were unanimously approv- 
ed, and he was earnestly requested to finish it. 
raged, he devoted himself to the task, and as early as the au- 
tumn of 1824, notwithstanding his very extensive professional 
engagements, and the share he took in the labor of preparing 
the civil code, he had ready for the press, the whole system of 
penal law. It consisted of a code of crimes and punishment, 
a code of criminal procedure, a code of evidence, a code of 
reform and prison discipline, and a book of definitions, together 
with introductory reports to each, pointing out the changes 
made in existing laws, the new enactments proposed, and the 
principles and reasons on which they are founded. Having re- 
ceived authority to print it, for submission to the legislature, he 
had caused a fair copy tobe made. Before it was delivered to 
the printer, anxious that no errors might remain in it, he passed 
a great part of the night, in comparing it himself with the 
original draught. He went to bed at a late hour, with the 
pleasing reflection of having finished a most laborious task. 
Not long afterwards he was awakened by a cry of fire, which 
was found to proceed from the room where his papers had been 
left. They were all consumed. Nota note or memorandum 
was saved. Though stunned at first by the sudden misfortune, 
his equanimity and industry soon led him to repair it. Before 
the close of the same day, he quietly commenced the task of 


| re-composition; and, in two years afterwards, he presented his 


work to the legislature of Louisiana, in a shape more perfect 
than that in which it originally was. It has net yet been acted 
upon by that body, but the philanthropist and the jurist must 
look with equal anxiety and interest toitsadoption. The beau- 
ty of its arrangement, the wisdom of its provisions, the sim- 


| plicity of its forms, and the clearness of its language, equal, 


but do not surpass, the philanthropy, the wise views of human 
character, the knowledge of social intercourse, and the insight 
into the sources of happiness and misery, by all of which it is 
distinguished, far beyond any similar system of criminal law, 
that has emanated from the jurists of any age or country. To 
those who have made penal jurisprudence their study, and who 
have examined and reflected on, not merely the codes, but the 
admirable introductory reports’ by which they are preceded, 
this praise will not appear exaggerated. Whatever may be the 
fame of Mr. Livingston, as a statesman or an advocate, what- 
ever reputation his patriotic and professional exertions may 
gain for him, among his own countrymen, this great work will 
sceure to him enduring nonor, wherever the cause of philan- 
thropy is cherished, and wherever men exist who admire just 
and simple laws. 

More than twenty years had now elapsed since Mr. Livings- 
ton had quitted the scenes of political life. He had arrived at 
an age when most men are desirous to leave it altogether; but 
being chosen by the people of Louisiana to represent them in 
congress, he again took his seat in that body in the month of 
December, 1823. He no longer desired to assume the active 
position he had formerly held. He was a less frequent speak- 
er; but he nevertheless originated several important measures, 
and engaged in the debates on many that were brought forward 
by others. 

In 1829, he was clected by the legislature of Louisiana to 
represent the state in the senate of the United States, and he 
there introduced and carried several measures of extensive and 
permanent benefit to his country. 


stand as well as we can tell them, that their hopes and those of| policy; on all such as related to the exercise of constitutional 


their children are only secure, so long as they retain THE RIGHT 
FREELY TO ACQUIRE AND *NINTERRUPTEDLY TO ENJOY PROPERTY. 
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EDWARD LIVINGSTON. 


seins ee ances 


A MEMOIR FROM THE N. P. GALLERY, WITH ADDITIONS | 


(Concluded.) 


The system of municipal law which had continued in use, 
since the cession of the province, consisted for the most part, | 
of adigest chiefly compiled from the Napoleon code, but it, 
was found to want so much amendment, that in the year 1820) 
the legislature determined on its complete revision, and ap- 
pointed Mr. Livingston, Mr. Derbigny, and Mr. Moreau, a 
commission to execute it. This was a laborious task, and too 
little time was allowed for its execution. It was, however, 
completed in 1823, and submitted to the legislature, by whom 
it was adopted, with the exception of the commercial code, to 
some of the provisions of which, opposition was made. In this 
arduous duty, the well known industry of Mr. Livingston 
gives assurance that he took his full share, and the whole title 
of ‘obligations’ is said to be exclusively his. He was, how- 
ever, at the same period, engaged ina work of at least equal 


| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 


powers, or to the development of great principles of legisla- 
tion, he was listened to with the confidence and respect which 
were yielded, not less to his well established abilities end ex- 
tensive knowledge, than to the simplicity, the dignity, and the 
patriotism that marked his character and actions. His speech 
on the celebrated resolution of Mr. Foote, relative to the public 


from the view it presents of the principles on which the great 
party distinctions of the people of the United States were ori- 
ginally founded; of the comparative powers and duties of the 
different branches of the government; and especially of the 
relations, which, by the constitution, ought to exist between the 
government and the states. The views he adopted were shown 
to be those, which, from the earliest periods of the govern- 
ment, had been acted upon and supported by his political 
friends. 


In the spring of 1831, Mr. Livingston was called by the 
president to fill the honorable post of secretary of state. His 
course there is of too recent a date, and his duties were neces- 
sarily of a character too confidential, to be perfectly known, 
or to be publicly discussed if they were known. We believe, 
however, that it may be said, with propriety and truth, that the 
offer of the first place in his cabinet, when made by General 
Jackson to Mr. Livingston, was as unexpected as it was unso- 





importance, with which he was solely charged. Having, a few 


licited; and that he hesitated for some time before he accepted 





Thus encou- | however, was not the sentiment of his fellow-citizens. 


On all questions of general | 


lands, is certainly amongst the most eloquent and able that 
were delivered on that occasion; and it is peculiarly interesting, 


form the duties of the office, and in comparing his own talents 
with those of some of the distinguished men who had pre- 
ceded him, in the same station, he was for a while inclined to 
doubt the wisdom of embarking in the same career. Such, 
Their 
| anticipations of his course were the reverse of his own, and 
| they proved to be more just. No act of the president was 
‘hailed with more satisfaction by the country, none has been at- 
tended with more advantage to its prosperity, its interests, and 
its fame. All the public documents from the pen of Mr. Liv- 
ingston, having reference to the foreign relations of the United 
States, present a clear view of those interesting concerns. The 
instructions under which the treaty with Naples was formed, 
have been already published by order of congress, and in their 
energetic tenor and unanswerable reasoning are found promi- 
nent causes for the success of the negotiations with that gov- 
ernment, and for the conclusions of the treaty by which the 
claims of our merchants were so amply recognized. While he 
remained in the department of state, instructions were given 
to our ministers at London, Paris, St. Petersburg, Lisbon, the 
Hague, Mexico, and the South American states, on all the im- 
portant points of discussion between those governments and 
our own; and when these documents shall be made public, it 
will no doubt be found, that in clear language, in political 
wisdom, and in enlightened spirit, they will redound as much 
to the honor of the administration to which they belong, as any 
of the various state papers of which the American people are 
so justly proud. Just before Mr. Livingston left the depart- 
ment, he negotiated and signed a treaty with the minister of 
Belgium, and he exchanged with the minister of Russia, the 
ratification of another previously made, under his instructions, 
at St. Petersburg. In all these negotiations, he is understood 
to have been particularly anxious to introduce stipulations 
which will ameliorate the intercourse between nations, in a 
degree corresponding with the improvement of the times; to 
extend, advantageously, our commerce with remote nations; 
and to obtain new ficlds for American enterprise, the results 
of which will be found highly beneficial when they are more 
fully developed and known, In the same spirit which gov- 
erned him in these negotiations, were his reports made to con- 
gress on our diplomalic establishments, and on the regulation of 
our consulates abroad; all containing recommendations emi- 
nently deserving attentive consideration, and calculated to con- 
tribute not less to our interests, than our national honor. In 
those measures of the government, which belonged less to a 
particular departinent, than to the general policy of the admin- 


| istration, the abilities and experience of Mr. Livingston could 


not fail to render him an able counsellor, and secure for him 
unlimited respect and confidence. When the president adopted 
the resolute and patriotic course of issuing his proclamation 





'relative to the proceedings of South Carolina, it is well un- 
| derstood that he met with the undivided assent of his cabinet; 
|if, therefore, public opinion has assigned to Mr. Livingston, 
|more than his share in that measure, it has probably been gui- 
|ded by the similarity of the views, taken on this occasion, with 
| those declared by him in his remarks in the senate, on the res- 
| olution of Mr. Foote, to which we have already referred; or 
to the well known fact, that his sentiments coincide entirely 
with the doctrines so admirably expressed in that celebrated 
instrument, 

On the re election of General Jackson, in 1833, Mr. Livings- 
ton retired from the department of state, and accepted the hon- 
,orable but less Ixborious office, which was tendered to him by 
the president, of minister to France—an office in which his 
brother, Chancellor Livingston, had previously acquired a dis- 
tinguished reputation; and which he probably accepted with 
more gratification from this circumstance, as well as from hay- 
ing unexpectedly received about the same time, the highest 
testimonials of respect and honor, from the most distinguished 
literary and scientific institutions of that country. 


Mr. Livingston continued in France until 1835, and on his re- 
turn was received with respectful ceremonies by the citizens of 
New York. Ilis character reflected honor on his country 
abroad, as his labors had served it athome. With the wisdom 
of alaw-giver, the acuteness of a statesman, the learning of a 
scholar, and the accomplishments of a gentleman, he was fitted 
alike to serve the public and adorn the social circle. His 
writings on many important subjects are remarkable for sim- 
plicity and elegance of expression, mature reflection, and accu- 
rate judgment. In the sound principles which they contain 
and the circumstances which called them forth, there is ample 
evidence that he possessed a heart animated by feelings and 
principles allied to the glory and greatness of his country, and 
the welfare and happiness of the human race. 


The activity of Mr. Livingston, after his return to his seat 
at Red Hook, New York, seemed to promise many years of 
tranquil enjoyment; but owing to a single act of imprudence, 
he died suddenly on the 23d of May, in the present year, leay- 
ing an effectionate family and numerous friends in every part 
of the Union to lament his departed worth. 
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One thousand passengers travel daily between New York 
and Philadelphia; so great has been the increase, it is almost 
impossible to procure a night’s lodging in a respectable hotel. 


A Mr. Faweet is delivering lectures in Charleston, South 
Carolina, on acoustics, illustrated by Cuddy on the flute, clari- 
net, flagiolet, and keyed bugle. 


Mrs. Frances Wright Duresmont was prevented from deliver- 
ing a discourse on Southern Slavery in Philadelphia, the Mayor 
having prohibited it on the ground of its tendency to produce a 
riot. 


The New York papers contain daily accounts of death from 
hydrophobia. 


Rev. G. J. Fisher, formerly a missionary in South America, 
recommends chloride of soda (common salt) as an anti-hydro- 
phobic. He has seen all kinds of dangerous bites of venimous 
serpents rendered harmless by its application to the wound. 

Ingraham’s lectures in Boston on the beauties of Niagara 
Falls, are numerously attended. They are elucidated by 
splendid paintings. 

Hacket is in England. 
Germany. 


Ile intends visiting France and 


Forrest is in Paris, and will return to this country soon. 
General Scott arrived at Baltimore July 18th. 


The President and his Private Secretary passed through 
Fredericksburg, on their way to the Hermitage. 


Governor Cass has left Washington for Detroit, to make ar- 
rangements preparatory to his mission to France. 


Judge Edwards’ conduct in the late trials for murder has 
much incensed the people of New York. It is said he will be 
petitioned to resign his seat. 


The sale of lots at Chicago in five days amounted to 
$1,041,346. Only a fifth part of those advertised has been 
sold. Four years since Chicago was a wilderness. 


An intelligent farmer in Baltimore has addressed a circular 
to the post masters in the grain growing states, inquiring the 
prospectsof the crops. The result of his investigation is pub- 
lished in the last Frederick (Md.) Examiner: the information 
he has received warrants him in saying the present year’s crop 
will not be more than half of the usual average. 


The Cathedral at Chartres, France, has been destroyed by 


fire. It has been frequently on fire since the year 972. 

Van Rawmer the distinguished German historiographer is in 
London. 

The ladies of London have determined to present the Hon. 
Grantley Berkley a piece of plate, for procuring them a gallery 
in the House of Commons. 


Talleyrand’s health has much improved. He is well enough 
to walk out. 


Texas.—General Houston has been removed from the com- 


wand of the army. General Lamar succeeds him. The 
Texan army is increasing daily; it now numbers 2,500. The 


Mexicans are headed by Urrea, who is driving the patriots be- 
forehim. A decisive engagement is expected to take place as 
soon as the Texans amount to one half their opponents; a Tex- 


an being considered equal to two Mexicans. 
The bearers of Santa Anna’s treaty to Metamoras have been 


thrown in prison and threatened with death. It is thought this 
breach of honor will cause the Texans to hang Santa Anna, 


Cos, ete. 


Eneianp.—The House of Commons has rejected the Lords’ 
amendments to the Irish Corporation Reform Bill, by a majori- 
ty of eighty-six. Lord Stanley’s amendment met the same 
fate. 

It is said in the Messager that the Princess Victoria is to be 
married to the eldest son of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg.—- 
Doubtful. 

Meetings continue to be held in England and Scotland in 
favor of reform of the Lords, and to assist in paying the ex- 
penses consequent on the Dublin contested election. O’Con- 
nell appears to be as great a favorite with the Scotch and Eng- 
lish liberals as with the Irish. 

The English papers contain long accounts of the Goliad 
massacre. They are sparing in their censure of the Mexicans. 

The President of the Board of Trade denies that the plague 
is in London. 

Twenty-one of the Peers have abandoned the conservative 
party, determined to vote for the Irish Corporation Bill. 

A London auctioneer advertises lands for sale in the king- 
dom of Mexico. 


Spain.—General Cordova is in Madrid. The ostensible ob- 
ject of this visit is to inform the cabinet of the impossibility of 
bringing the war to a speedy termination with the present for- 
cee; he will endeavor to procure the intervention of France. 





—— 


Deatu or Bishop Wuite.—It is our melancholy task to-day | arrangements made by Mr. Roach, it was not over crowded. 
to announce the demise of the Right Reverend Witi1am| As the great multitude round the church was necessarily ex. 
Wurre, D. D. Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in| cluded, and of course but few comparatively could hear the 
the Diocess of Pennsylvania, and senior Bishop of that Church] service, we subjoin the following particulars, and insert algo 
in the United States. He died yesterday, Sunday July 17, athis one of the hymns sung on this interesting occasion: 


residence in Walnut street, Philadelphia, about 15 minutes be-| 
fore twelve o’clock, in the eighty-ninth year of hisage. Our} 


citizens feel the event as they woulda public calamity. When} 


ANTHEM—‘VITAL SPARK.’ 


The anthem, read by the minister and people, was taken 


it was made known, the bells of the several Churches were muf-| from the 39th and 90th Psalms. 


fled, and throughout the day and evening, a general gloom per-| 


The lesson was taken out of the 15th chapter of St. Paul's 


vaded ourcommunity. He retained his mental facalties to the | epistle to the Corinthians. 


last, and died surrounded by his descendants, who were} 
present to close his eyes. 
William White, D. D., Bishop of the Provestant Episcopal | 
Church in the State of Pennsylvania, and rector of Christ} 
Church, St. Peter’s and St. James’sin the city of Philadelphia, } 
was born in this city on the 4th of April (N.S.) 1748, was| 
educated in Philadelphia Colloge, and there graduated B. A. 
in May, 1765, and A. M., about three years afterwards. He was} 
ordained by Dr. Philip Young, bishop of Norwich, under letters | 
dimissory from Dr. Richard Terrick, bishop of London, on the | 
23d of December, 1770, and priest by the same bishop Terrick, | 
onthe 25th day of April, 1772. Having while in England, | 
been conditionally nominated to the place of assistant minister | 
of Christ Church and St. Peter’s, he was regularly elected to! 
the game, on the 30th day of November, 1772, and was elected 
rector of said Churches on the 15th day of April, 1779. He 
graduated D. D. inthe University of Pennsylvania, on the 4th| 
day of July, 1781, being the first person named for that degree | 
in the said institution. He waselected bishop of the Church in 
Pennsylvania, September 14, 1786; and was consecrated to the 
ipiscopacy on the 4th day of February, 1787, by Dr. John 
Moore, archbishop of Canterbury, assisted by Dr. William 
Markham, archbishop of York, Dr. Charles Moss, bishop of 
Bath and Wells, and Dr. John Hinchcliff, bishop of Peterbo- 
rough. He was for some time Chaplain to Congress, the duties 
of which he performed to the entire satisfaction of that body. 
He accepted the office after the British forces entered Philadel- 





phia and before intelligence was received of Burgoyne’s de- 
feat. On the removal of the Federal Congress from New York | 
to Philadelphia he became one of the two Chaplains to that| 
body, and continued to officiate in that capacity till the remo- 


The xvi. Psalm was then sifng. 


THE SERMON. 
The following hymn was then sung: 


Hear what the voice from heav’n declares 
To those in Christ who die; 

‘Releas'd from all their earthly cares, 
They'll reign with him on bigh.’ 


Then why \ament departed friends, 
Or shake at death's alarms? 

Death's but the servant Jesus sends 
To call us to his arms. 


If sin be pardon'd, we're secure, 
Death hath no sting beside ; 

The law gave sin its strength and pow'r, 
But Christ, our ransom, died! 


The graves of all his saints he blesse’d 
When in the grave he lay; 

And, rising thence, their hopes he rais’d 
To everlasting day! 


Then, joyfully, while life we have, 
To Christ, our life, we'll sing, 

‘Where is thy victory, O grave? 
And where, O death, thy sting?’ 


Business was suspended in very many stores, and their win- 
dows closed during the time of procession. 

The christian world is much indebted to the example, pre- 
cept, and steady adherence of Bishop White, and in his death 
the church mourns one of her great apostles. With his be- 


val of the Government to Washington in 1801. —, 


the following order: 


Sextons. 
Officiating Clergy. 
Bishop of the Diocese. 
Three Three 
Presbyters BIER. Bishops 
As Pall Bearers. As Pall Bearers. 
Family. 
Physician to the Family. 

Clergy of the Protestant Episcopal Church as Mourners. 
Wardens of Christ Church, St. Peter’s and St. James’s as 
Mourners. 

Vestrymen of the same as Mourners. 

The Clergy of various denominations. 
Wardens and Vestrymen of the Protestant Episcopal 
Churches, 

Candidates for Holy Orders. 

Trustees and Faculties of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Judges of the United States and State Courts. 
American Philosophical Society. 

Mayor, Recorder, and Aldermen. 

Select and Common Councils. 

Protestant Episcopal Academy. 

Society for the Advancement of Christianity in Pennsylvania. 
Protestant Episcopal Diocesan Sunday School Society. 
Bishop White Prayer Book Society. 
Philadelphia Bible Society. 

Prison Discipline Society. 

Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 
Institution for the Blind. 

Philade!phia Dispensary. 

Other Institutions with which the Bishop was connected. 
Episcopalians. 

Citizens. 


The sentences from Scripture on entering the yard were read 
by the Rev. Dr. Abercrombie, The services in the church 
were performed by the Rev. Dr. Delancy. 

Bishop Onderdonk delivered the funeral address, and at the 
grave the Rev. John W. James officiated, The whole ceremo- 
ny was truly of an impressive character. 

The text of the sermon was most appropriate :—*Hast thou 
considered my servant Job, that there is none like him in the 
earth,’ &c. The church which had been undergoing altera- 
tions, was temporarily fitted up, and owing to the excellent 





The citizens and others met on Wednesday, July 20th, by 
invitation to attend the funeral of the late Right Reverend 
Bishop White. The procession moved from his house in Wal- 
nut street punctually at eleven o’clock; and proceeded by the 
way of Fourth, Arch and Second streets to Christ Church, in 


reaved family we sincerely sympathize; but may they not be 
consoled by the reflection, that he has departed full of honors 
as of years, 

Our situation in the church yesterday, did not enable us to 
estimate the numbers who thronged the streets anxious to pay 
their tribute of respect to the memory of the departed bishop; 
but those on whom we can rely, state that the crowd in those 
streets through which the procession passed was almost unpre- 
cedented on any similar occasion. A large civil force with 
difficulty cleared a passage for the body at several points, and 
the crowd was mainly composed of highly respectable citizens, 
ladies included. 

The pall bearers at the funeral, yesterday, were Bishops 
Bowen of South Carolina, Doane of New Jersey, Kemper, 
Missionary Bishop of Indiana and Missouri, and M’Coskry of 
Michigan.—Phil. Nat. Gaz. 





EartTuquakE.—The Providence R. I. Herald says, on Friday 
evening, the 15th instant, a slight shock of an earthquake was 
felt in the neighborhood of this city, to the north and west, 
about a quarter past 8 o'clock. It was so strong, we have 
been informed by several gentlemen, that it shook crockery 
and glass ware in houses, so as to be heard. It apparently pro- 
ceeded from the north east and passed off to the south west. 
with a noise resembling thunder at a distance, and was of short 
duration. We have scen some ten or a dozen persons who no- 
ticed it, and who agree in these particulars. 


There are contradictory reports respecting the exporting of 
English paupers at the expense of their parishes. Some ac- 
counts state that they are feed to come to this country. The 
New York Times mentions that a nvmber of English families, 
who landed recently in that city, are not paupers as had been 


asserted ; but respectable persons owning land here before their 
arrival. 


Our files of numerous English journals to the 11th of June 
inclusive, were received early in the week. The foreign items 
of interest may be found in another column. 


The late Mr. Yates, lottery ticket vender, has bequeathed 
the bulk of his estate to charitable objects. 


The General Court of Virginia has affirmed the validity of 
the numerous wills and their codicils made by John Randolph, 
between the years 1819 and 1831. 

By them he manumits his slaves, five hundred in number, 
and makes provision for them. An appeal has been taken from 
this decision. 


A large meeting for the relief of the destitute and suffering 
families in Texas, has been held in Philadelphia. 


A gentleman was lately attacked in Baltimore by three fe- 
males, who knocked him down and beat him severely. The 





timely arrival of the watch alone saved his life. 
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Wasuincton’s Farewett Appress.—To the citizen whose 
regard for his country is based upon liberal and enlightened 
views, the reputation of her sons, who have become illustrious 
in her service, is not less dear than her national greatness and 
prosperity. When the names of such are held up to posterity, 
as pure and honorable during their life time, it becomes each 
one to guard them through after ages, as a sacred trust, against 
detraction or reproach. No nation has ever existed, having 
more just reason than the American, to be proud of the found- 
ersand early supporters of its government, and none has ever 
indicated among them, one equal to Washington in public 
wisdom, virtue and self-devotion, and in private integrity and 
singleness of purpose. The higher the eminence on which jus- 
tice and gratitude have erected the sanctuary of his fame, the 
more incumbent is it upon his countrymen, as well from obli- 
gations to the mighty dead, as for their own honest pride, to 
preserve it firm and inviolate. 

We have been accustomed to cherish and revere the memory 
of Washington, not only asthe successful leader of our ar- 
mies through a lohg and arduous contest for liberty, but as one 
of the chief sages whose knowledge and prudence formed, 
and whose counsel directed the plan and course of our govern- 
ment. If the ability and foresight of the statesman be denied 
him, if even the extent of either, accorded to him by the com- 
mon consent of millions at home and abroad, be now limited, 
one of our fondest boasts, one of our surest hopes in the en- 
during effects of his precepts and example, suffer mortifying 
and eventually injurious extenuation. Any circumstance, 
therefore, having this tendency, should be regarded with jeal- 
ousy and distrust; and as we have considered the glory of 
Washington native and single, nothing less certain than the 
opposition of positive testimony, should dim its light or prove 
the borrowed luster of a single ray. 

With these sentiments we find with regret ina New York 
paper, the revival of a question, which it might have been ex- 
pected, every reflecting citizen would not willingly agitate. 
The editor states that among the papers of Mr. Madison, which 
will shortly be published, is a draught or copy of Washing- 
ton’s farewell address, in the hand writing of the former; and 
the inference is that Washington is not the author of it. Sev- 
eral journals have already noticed this statement, and inserted 
an extract from a letter of Mr. Jay, to disprove this conclusion. 
The entire letter, addressed to Judge Peters, may be found in 
Jay’s life and writings, volume 2, page 336. The ground of 
this was a communication from Judge Peters, that a copy of 
the farewell address had been found among the papers of Gen- 
eral Hamilton in his hand writing. This occurred in 1811, 
and the presumption then was, among those who had seen the 
manuscript, ‘that General Hamilton was the real and the pre- 
sident (Washington) only the reputed author.? To remove 
all suspicion on this point, Mr. Jay commences his letter with 
some general arguments, a few of which are of little weight, 
though the majority of them are clear and entitled to consider- 
ation, They may be summed in these two: that Washington’s 
conduct through the war, and his policy as president prove him 
equal to all the sentiments contained in the address; and that 
his previous writings show that he had not then ‘to learn how 
to write well” Mr. Jay then proceeds toa statement of the 

following facts: 

“The history (if it may beso called) of the address is not 
unknown to me; but asI came to the knowledge of it under 
implied confidence, I doubted, when I first received your let- 
ter, whether I ought to disclose it. On more mature reflection, 
I became convinced, that if President Washington was now 
alive, and informed of the facts in question, he would not only 
authorize, but also desire me to reduce it to writing; that when 
necessary, it might be used to invalidate the imputations to 
which those facts give color. This consideration terminated 
my doubts. I do not think that a disclosure is necessary at this 
moment, but I fear such a moment will arrive. Whether I 
shall then be alive, or in capacity to give testimony, is so un- 
certain, that in order to avoid the risk of either, I shall now 
reduce it to writing, and commit it to your care and discretion, 
‘de bene esse,’ as the lawyers say. 

Some time before the address appeared, Colonel (afterward 
General) Hamilton informed me, that he had received a letter 
from President Washington, and with it the draught of a fare- 
well address, which the president had prepared, and on which 
he requested our opinion. He then proposed that we should fix 
= pote oe Senate at my house on the subject. A day 
pec a Y appointed. On that day Colonel Hamilton 

ended. He observed to me, in words to this effect—that. 

= having read and examined the draught, it appeared to him 
© susceptible of improvement—that he thought the easiest 














fair state; and to write the whole over with such amendments, 
alterations, and corrections ashe thought were advisable; and 
that he had done so. He then proposed to read it, and to make 
it the subject of our consideration, This being agreed to, he 
read it; and we proceeded deliberately to discuss and consider 
it, paragraph by paragraph, until the whole met with our mu- 
tual approbation: some amendments were made during the 
interview, but none of muchimportance. Although this busi- 
ness had not been hastily despatched, yet, aware of the con- 
sequence of such a paper, I suggested the giving it a further 
critical examination; but he declined it, saying that he was 
pressed for time, and was anxious to return the draught to the 
president without delay. It afterward occurred to me, that a 
certain proposition was expressed in terms too general and un- 
qualified, and I hinted it ina letter to the president. 
As the business took the course above mentioned, a recur- 
rence to the draught was unnecessary, and it was not read. 
There was this advantage in the course pursued—the presi- 
dent’s draught remained (as delicacy required) fair, and not 
obscured by interlineations, &c. By comparing it with the 
paper sent with it, he would immediately observe the particu- 
lar emendations and corrections that were proposed; and would 
find. them standing in their intended places. Hence he was 
enabled to review and to decide on the whole matter, with 
much greater clearness and facility than if he had received 
them in separate and detached notes, and with detailed refer 
ences to the pages and lines, where they were advised to be 
introduced.” 
The facts gathered from this narrative reduce the question 
of the authorship of the Address to a very small compass. It 
is to be regretted, that Mr. Jay has not stated explicitly the va- 
riations between Washington’s draught and Hamilton’s altered 
copy: yet more than one satisfactory matter is certainly found 
in this letter: viz—that Washington did send an address to 
him in his own hand writing, and as his own composition, and 
that Hamilton only corrected it. Again: Mr. Jay of course 
saw the address in print, very soon after the interview with 
General H.; and unless in its style and matter, it had corres- 
ponded with the latter’s revised manuscript, he never could 
have set down the statement quoted above, since there would 
have been, in such a case, no foundation for it. Or, in other 
words; had Mr. Jay recognized any material variance between 
the published and the written address, as he had inspected it, 
then he would have been obliged to mention this fact, which 
would have proved that Washington had not adopted the chang- 
es made in the original text. The testimony of Mr. Jay, it 
should seem, ought to remove every doubt on this subject; and 
let us examine how far it goes to prove, that not only General 
Hamilton, but that any other individual except Washington, 
was not the author of the paper. 
Let it be conceded, as it is rumored, that there exists a copy 
of itin Mr. Madison’s hand writing; this, with the foregoing 
evidence against the presumption, cannot prove it his compo- 
sition. First; because if it compare exactly with the print, 
and is fairly written, he may have copied it from the print for 
some particular purpose. Secondly; if it have the appearance 
of a draught, with erasures, substitutions, etc., and with these 
alterations agree with the print, he may have received from 
Washington an original draught, with which he took the same 
course adopted by General Hamilton. Thirdly; by any other 
hypotheses, whether the address, said to be in Madison’s writ- 
ing, be a fair or an altered one, whether it is identical with that 
published or not, there is still the proof that Washington sub- 
mitted one copy to Hamilton, and therefore might have’chosen 
to avail himself of the other’s criticisms also. So that, unless 
there can be found in Madison’s own words, a declaration that 
he is the author of the address, or some statement equally posi- 
tive and credible on the point, the idea that he composed it falls 
to the ground. 
We may imagine, that Washington sent copies of his own 
draught to two or more of his confidential friends; at the same 
time, or that he sent the copy which one had examined succes- 
sively to the rest, for their opinion; and in either case it is very 
natural to suppose that each retained a copy of hisown making. 
It is admitted that the statement of Mr. Jay may be reconciled 
with a supposition that Madison was the auther of the address, 
which Washington fowarded to Hamilton for revision; but who 
will so far stretch imagination for the end which it thus attains? 
surely no one possessing common sense or liberality. A belief 
that Madison did actually write the farewell address must rest 
therefore, in the absence, as has been said, of positive and irre- 
fragable testimony, on this weak and artificial notion. 
In a short time, this question must be placed beyond a doubt; 
still in the trust, that nothing can be produced to deprive Wash- 
ington of the merit of the address which has so long borne his 
name, it is a grateful duty to his memory, to reconcile all that 
has yet transpired, with the general opinion on the subject. 
Much more might be said of Washington’s practical wisdom, 
his experience, his previous writings, the dignity and indepen- 
dence of his character, to combat the idea that he. would adopt 
as his own, the entire work of another. Surely this is one of 
his chief honors, and incontestible evidence alone should prove 





and best way was to leave the draught untouched and in its 


it borrowed. 


Tue National Gazette of the 22, inst. says: ‘an article which we 
put forth last week respecting the proposed publication of the 
Antiquitates Americane, by the Royal Society of Northern 
Antiquaries at Copenhagen, has been extensively copied, and 
has excited, very naturally, considerable attention. In confir- 
mation of what was then stated, we received yesterday from the 
Secretary of the society a detailed prospectus, together with one 
of a more extensive series of volumes entitled, ‘A ntquitates Brit- 
annice.’? Of the latter but three hundred copies will be print- 
ed, at £12, one half of which must be paid in advance. The 
work on American Antiquities has been in progress for several 
years, and will leavethe press before the close of the present 
summer. It will consist of one royal quarto volume. The price 
tosubscribers is, in America, twelve dollars, the freight from 
Denmark to New York or Boston included. Subscribers are re- 
quested to transmit their names, written ina legible hand, to 
Charles F. Rafn, Copenhagen, either through the American 
Philosophical Society in Philadelphia, the Rhode Island Histori- 
cal Society in Providence, or the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety in Boston, and the copies subscribed for will be fowarded 
through the medium of an agent in Boston or New York. the 
prospectus confirms all that we before inserted respecting the 
alleged discovery of Americalong prior to the voyage of Col- 
umbus. There can be no doubt that many copies will be or 
dered from this country.’ 





Proressor C. D. Cleaveland, formerly professor of ancient 
languages in the New York University, is now delivering a 
course lectures on several interesting topics of ancient history, 
in the Cincinnati College. The course embraces an account of 
the Trojan war; the Olympic games; Persian wars; advance 
and retreat of the ten thousand and the expedition and plans of 
Alexander the great. Professor C. exhibits in illustration nume- 
rous maps, etc., which are important aids to the auditor and in 
a few hours, make a more clear and lasting impression, than a 
long period of reading could effect. Perfectly familar with the 
whole range of his subjects and an accomplished scholar, Pro- 
fessor Cleaveland offers every inducement to persons of classi- 
cal taste, to profit by his useful and elegant discourses. 


Tue August number of the Western Monthly Magazine 
will be issued on Monday next. The contents are—Prose, 
‘Mary Hawthorn,’ by Mrs. Hentz; ‘Female coquetry;’ ‘Life 
of Governor Isaac Shelby;? ‘Marie, or Slavery in America,’ 
a chapter, translated from Beaumont’s romance; ‘Dedications, 
‘Memoir of the late Bishop White:’ Porerry, ‘To the bluebell ;? 
‘Lines to my lady’s eyes; ‘Sentiment of Lady Jane Gray ;? 
‘Sonnet to Ada;? ‘Absence;’ ‘The pleasure boat:? Critican 
Notices, ‘Captain Back’s narrative; ‘Adventures of a gentle- 
man in search of a horse ;’ ‘Flaxman’s Homer ;’ ‘Camperdown;’ 
‘Young mother: by Dr. Alcott;? ‘Lardner on the steam en- 
gine;’ ‘Pambour on locomotive engines;? ete. 





Some interesting particulars upon the cultivation of the sugar 
beet and the manufacture of sugar from this vegetable, will be 
found in our next. It is a subject well deserving the attention 
of agriculturalists, and is very properly already under the ac- 
tive notice of many. With moderate exertions, the sugar of 
the beet may render the importation from other markets un- 
necessary. It is said that one hundred pounds of the beat 
yield six of good sugar; eight of molasses, from which an in- 
ferior quality is made; and fifteen pounds of cake, which is 
excellent food for sheep, and will keep one for three days. 





Ovr usual theatrical notices are this week excluded by other 
matter. Mrs. Knight is now playing, and has appeared in two 
or three excellent pieces. If the play-goers have the disposi- 
tion, they have at present an opportunity of encouraging good 
performances. 





A PuBLIc meeting has been held in Richmond, Va., at which 
resolutions were passed recommending that a day should be 
set apart to commemorate the death of Mr. Madison. Busi- 
ness will be suspended, and a funeral oration delivered. 





To Reapers anp CorRESPONDENTS.—The notice of the lite, 
etc., of the late Bishop White, and numerous items, have ex- 
cluded from this number of the Mirror our usual variety of 
matter. A more detailed memoir of Bishop White will be 
found in the forthcoming number of the Western Monthly 
Magazine. The communication of ‘R,” ‘Stanzas, and ‘Mem- 
oranda,’ shall appear in our next. ‘Daman,’ ‘Lines to Sue, 
‘Atmospheric phenomena, are respectfully declined: also ‘4 
simile” Weare sorry to inform the author of these lines thas 
they are not only inadmissible, but that he has much yet to 
learn before he will be able to make verses—we do not say to 





write poetry. 
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THE MORNING STAR. 
BY ROBERT NICOLL. 


Tuy smile of beauty, Star! 
Brings gladness on the gloomy face of Night— 
Thou comest from atar, 
Pale Mystery! so lonely and so bright, 
A thing of dreams—a vision from on high— 


A virgin spirit—light—a type of purity! 


Star! nightly wanderest thou 
Companionless along thy far cold way— 
From Time's first breath till now, 
On thou hast flitted like an wther-fay! 
Where is the Jand from whence thou first arose; 


And where the place of light to which thy pathway goes? 


Pale Dawn's first messenger! 
Thou prophet sign of brightness yet to be! 
Thou tallest Barth and Air 
Of Light and Glory following after thee 
Of smiling Day ‘mong wild green woodlands sleeping; 


And Gop's own eun, o'er all, its tears of brightness weeping! 


Sky eentinel! when first 


The Nomade Patriarch saw thee from his hil 


Upon his vision burst, 
Thou wast as pure and fair as thou art still 
And changelesa thou bast looked on race, and name, 


And nation, lost since then—but thou art yet the same! 


Night's youngest child! fair gem! 
The hoar astrologer o'er thee would cast 
His glance, and to thy name 
His own would join;—then tremble when thou wast 
In darkness; and rejoice when, like a bride, 


Thou blushed to Earth—and thus the dreamer dreamed and died ! 


Pure Star of Morning Love' 
The daisy of the sky's blue plain art thou; 
And thoughts of youth are wove 
Round thee, as round the flowers that freshly blow 
In bushy dells, where merle and blackbird sing — 


Flower-star, the dreams of youth and heaven thou back dost bring! 


Star of the Morn! for thee 
The watcher by atfection’s couch doth wait; 
’Tis thine the bliss to see, 
Of lovers fond who ‘mid the broom have met; 
Into the student’s home thine eye doth beam; 
Thou listenest to the words of many a troubled dream! 


Lone thing!—yet not more lone 
Than many a heart which gazeth upon thee, 
With hopes all tled and gone— 
Which loves not now, nor seeks beloved to be: 
Lone, lone thou art--but we are lonelier far, 
When blighted by deceit the heart's affections are! 


Mysterious Morning Star! 
Bright dweller in a gorgeous dreamy home, 
Than others nobler far— 
Thou art like some free soul, which here hath come 
Alone, but glorious, pure, and disenthralled— 
A spark of Mind, which Gop through earth to heaven hath called! 


Pure Maiden Star! shine on, 
That dreams of beauty may be dreamed of thee! 
A home art thou—a throne-- 
A land where fancy ever rometh free-- 
A God-sent messenger—a light afar— 
A blessed beam—a smile--a gem——the Morning Star! 


THE GRAVE OF CRIME. 


ile sleeps, but ali! how troubled is his rest, 

No breeze that keeps the vigils of the blest, 

Sighs the sad requium, o'er his stony bed, 

But loose, rough winds have threatened, and they fled. 
So should a wicked, life's last couch, be laid 

Without the solace of a cooling shade, 

To spread its lonely balm at evening-tide, 

Upon the waving grass; which parched, and dried, 
Would wave no more, nor shade the tomb of peace, 
Bidding the grief of fond relation’s cease 

And dry their tears, when they behold the spot 
Where noise ne'er strays, where passion wanders not,— 
But O! for him no pleasant spot like this 

The bones of crimes, must never sleep in bliss 

He sported with the world, and with its joy, 

Ere sorrow came, to furrow; and destroy 

The healthful blush youth's gaiety had spared 
Through all the dangers restless manhood dar'd; 

But sorrow came, not singly in his age, 

His hair grew silvery; and the open page, 

Where lie enclosed, the jewels of the mind, 

Where genius, splendid image, is enshrined, 

Was furrowed, by the world’s unfeeling scorn, 

Which since bath felt his tomb, unshaded and forlorn! 


| bing his hands with renewed vigor)—Eh, eh; oh yes, [ve got 


| 


| bank, where it was found, to the high glee of the country 


, and sent into Siberia for the last three years. She had quitted 


| which, if substantiated, would be punished by five or ten years’ 


From the extreme singularity of Mr. Wood, the Gloucester 
| banker, we are induced to add a few more anecdotes. Many 
years back there was a strong contest likely to arise in the 
election of a Governor, or Deputy Governor, we forget at this 
moment which, of the Baak of England, and each party was 
of course on the alert to secure the support of all the holders of 
bank stock. Among those to whom application was made, 
was the deceased Mr. Wood. 


Accordingly a letter was for- 
warded to that gentleman, with a request that he would come 
| up to the election forthe purpose of voting. 


Mr. Wood wrote 
| in reply to the application, that he had no objection to pay a 
visit to the metropolis in furtherance of the object submitted 
| to him, but that he must have his expenses paid, stipulating at 


the same time that the money must be sent down to him before 
he started, and also that one portion of the cost would consist | 
, of a post-chaise with four horses from Gloucester to London, 
and from London back again to Gloucester. This demand, so 
urgent was the case considered, was acceded to, and the 





amountof the estimated expenses remitted. ‘The rich country 


banker, however, very coolly pocketed the money, and came up 





to town as an outside passenger on the cheapest coach running | 
from Gloucester! 


Upon another occasion, when Mr. Wood was in town, he 
went upon *Change, and after shuffling about for some time, 


| 


| mustered up sufficient resolution to accost one of the leading 
We} 
should, however, premise, that ‘Jemmy? was dressed in his} 
usual style of dirt and shabbiness :— 


merchants, when the following dialogue took place. 


Mr. Wood (rubbing his hands)—Can you te!l me what is the 
price of bank stock, eh? 

Merchant—Bank stock! the price of bank stock! what can 
that signify to you? 

Mr. Wood—Eh, I should like to know, can you tell me? 

Merchant (turning away)—It can’t signify to you what the 
price is. 

Mr. Wood (chuckling and following the merchant)—Eh, eh, 
oh yes, it does; [ have got a little of it. 

Merchant—Y ou got a little of it? 


I should think not; you 
do not look like the holder of any stock, much less bank stock. 
Mr. Wood (with increased joyousness of manner, and rub- 


a little. 

Merchant— You, (with an expression of scorn) you a proprie- 
tor of bank stock! 

Mr. Wood (the hands still more rapidly at work than be- 
fore)—Eh, yes, a little; Pll lay you a wagerof it—Ill lay you 
a wager—I’|l lay you a wager I’ve got more than you have— 
eh, eh, will you lay—afraid, eh? 


Merchant (laughing with contempt strongly marked on his 
countenance)—Lay a wager, indeed; well I don’t mind, to 
humor you; what shall it be? 

Mr. Wood—Eh, eh, a shilling—a shilling. 

Merchant—Very well. 


Mr. Wood and the merchant accordingly adjourned to the 


banker, because he had won a shilling, that Mr. Wood stood in 
the books as the holder of something better than £700,000 of 
bank stock! Mr. Wood did not fail to make the circumstance 
of his having won a wager of a London merchant known on 
reaching home.—Foreign Paper. 


| inacicaaia 


Tne following case came before the Court of Assize at 
Metz, early in 1820. A woman was brought up for examina- 
tion ona charge of vagrancy, and also of having used violence 
to wrong some of thecitizens. It appeared that she had served 
| as a soldier from the age of 12 to her 64th year, during which 
| she had fought under the command of Luckner and d’Estaing, 

and had served as a trumpeter for 29 years in Italy, Egypt, 
, Germany, Spain, and Russia, where she was taken prisoner, 


Russia, and returned to her native country, to end her days in 
peace. She had claimed no remuneration for her wounds at 
the hands of the minister. A miserable quarrel, provoked by 
the hard-heartedness of the landlord of a public house, who 
insisted upon having three pounds of bread in payment for two 
pennyworths of wine which the woman had regaled herself 
with, was the circumstance that constituted the charge, and 


imprisonment. The jury were much moved by the heroic 
simplicity of this courageous woman, who, from her infancy, 
had lived but to serve her country. She spoke of her wounds 
as of trifles which gave her noconcern. She was acquitted 


unanimously, and a subscription commenced for her, to testify 
the interest she had inspired. 





Jury is derived from the Latin Julius, the surname of C. 
Cwsar, the dictator, who was born in it. Mark Anthony first 
gave to this month the name of July, which was before called 
Quintilis, as being the fifth month in the year, in the old Roman 











calendar established by Romulus. 


THE CINCINNATI MIRROR, 
AND 
THE WESTERN MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Tue proprietors of these periodicals beg leave to present to 
the public a brief statement of their character, with a view to 
enlarge the patronage which has already been so liberally ex. 
tended to them; that with increased facilities their value to 
each subseriber may be proportionally enhanced, and the labor 
of conducting them adequately rewarded, 

The Cincinnati Mirror is piblished weekly, and is printed 
on fine paper, and with handsome type, in quarto form. The 
matter of the Mirror embraces all subjects unconnected with 
party politics and religious creeds. To afford ample resources 
for literary and scientific selections, besides the leading peri- 
odicals of this country, all the principal reviews, magazines, 
weekly and daily journals of Great Britain are regularly re- 
ceived. The original columns contain serious and humorous 
fictions in prose; moral essays, papers upon thy history, man- 
ners, customs and geography of the West; results of geological, 
botanical and kindred observations; notices of new books: 
dramatie critiques, general intelligence, poetry, and the usual 
variety under the editorial head. It is the object of the editor, 
so to diversily the contents of the Mirror, that the scholar who 
seeks for solid and classical articles, and the reader of light lit- 
erature, may be equally gratified. For the, quantity which 
it affords, the Mirror is one of the cheapest prints in the United 
States, and as a miscellany of belles lettres, science and the 
arts, is the only journal of the kind in the western country.— 
In the conduct of it, the editor will alwavs have in view the 
advancement of pure cliristian principles, and the extension of 
intelligence upon all topics which interest the American citi- 
zen, and the western resident especially. 

The Western Monthly Magazine is issued on the first of 
every month ina medium octavo form of sixty pages, neatly 
stitched and covered. It is printed on superior paper with 
new and clegant type, and every pains is taken to make it in 
mechanical appearance equal to any similar print in the Union. 

It will be the main object of the editor to sustain the Wes- 
tern title of the Magazine. The Mississippi Valley offers a 
boundless field of research and speculation upon its antiquities, 
mineral features, public institutions of every description, and 
its population, their condition and prospects. ‘To collect and 
afford accurate information upon all these subjects no labor or 
effort will be wanting. Writers of established reputation in 
the West, have promised liberal contributions to the pages of 
the Magazine, and with theirassistance it is confidently assert- 
ed that it will always contain articles of interest and sterling 
value, Polite literature,—tales, poetry etc. form a portion of 
every number; and these also are on Western subjects and 
illustrative of the scenery and the habits of the people. Re- 
views of new works are regularly embraced in the Magazine. 

Although these two periodicals are under the same editor 
subscribers may be assured that they are kept entirely distinct. 
All the matter of the Magazine is original; and that there may 
be no interference, the selected portions of the Mirror will 
always be from other sources. By this means, patrons of both 
works may be certain of finding novelty in their respective 
pages. The same spirit to promote the common cause of reli- 
gion, good morals, patriotism and intellectual culture, which is 
pledged in the Cincinnati Mirror, will be found in the Western 
Monthly Magazine; and the proprietors iook with confidence 
to a liberal and enlightened community for a continuance and 
extension of patronage. 

Toseveral personal friends and others, the editor is indebted 
for their contributions to these periodicals. A continuation of 
their favors is respectfully solicited. Correspondents at a dis- 
tance may find occasional difficulty in forwarding manuscripts 
to this city when too large for the mails, and to obviate this 
in a measure, are informed that any thing deposited with the 
gentlemen named below, will be duly received by the editor. 

St. Louis, Charles D. Drake, Esq. Louisville, James Max- 
well, Jr. Main street. Pittsburgh, William Eichbaum. Phila- 
delphia, William Fry. 

Terms.—Each work is published at three dollars a year, in 
advance, or three dollars and fifty cents if payment be delayed 
six months. 

The July number of the Western Monthly Magazine was 
issued on the first instant. A few extra copies are printed, 
afford new subscribers the opportunity of dating subscriptions 
from the middle of the year. 

Those on the list, who are yet in arrears, are earnestly reé- 
quested to make immediate payment, that the trouble and ex- 
pense of letters may be saved. 
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THE CINCINNATI MIRROR 

Is published every Saturday, at three dollars per annum in advance, OF 
three dollars and a half if payment be delayed six months; by Flash. 


Ryder, & Co., West Third Street, near the Post Office, to whom all 
communications are to be addressed. 


TRAVELLING Acrxts, B.G & E. EASTON. 
D. MURPHY, Printer, corner of Main and Third streets. 
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